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Inventories 


7 
rm 


® MORE INVENTORY CUTTING: 
P.A.’s plan no buildups; their 
problem is how to trim still more. 


® RISING FREIGHT COSTS: Recent 
freight increases plus smaller 
shipments pose a real problem. 


@ FASTER DELIVERY: Lower inven- 
tories make quick deliveries im- 
perative to avoid stock-outs. 


o 


1. Short-term 


ll. Long-range s 


© SUBSTITUTE MATERIALS: Value 
analysis programs must be 
cranked up for more cost savings. 
® STANDARDIZATION: Most com- 


panies want to know: Where will 
standards keep costs down? 


@ NEW SUPPLY SOURCES: Pressure 
to cut prices has P.A.’s looking 
around — even overseas. 


so Se 


P.A. Saclsiannet ‘enw by Cost-Cutters. 


| Chemical Buyers Get 
How-To Tips on Legal 


Snags and Reciprocity 


Chicago — Reciprocal buying, 
legal pitfalls in purchasing, and 
competition from imports held 
the spotlight when NAPA Chem- 
ical Buyers tackled purchasing 
problems at their annual fall con- 
ference here Oct. 27. 

A Jones & Laughlin trade rela- 
tion expert told how J & L aims 
to put the problem of reciprocal 
buying on a scientific footing and 
eliminate “strong arm tactics.” 

Key points in the plan: 

@ An operating trade relations 
department under L. T. Willison, 
who presented the J & L plan to 
the group. 

@A “sales-purchase ratio” de- 
signed to “put the little fellow on 
the same relative footing with the 
big fellow.” 

The ratio is based on sales-pur- 
chase records during a given 
period. In cases where purchases 
exceed sales to individual cus- 
tomers, “the trade relations man 
will naturally look to improve 
sales,” Willison said. The trade 
relations department at J & L 
thus forms a link between pur- 
chasing and sales. After sales- 

(Turn to page 3, column 1) 


New York—Purchasing mana- | 
gers intent on trimming the fat | 
from overhead costs can take) 
|their cues from a new survey of | 
administrative operations of 88 | 
|of the country’s biggest firms in| 
| 13 industry groups. 

The survey, sponsored by the 
'American Management Assn., 
sets up a standard by which pur- | 
chasing directors can compare 
their own staff practices (the num-| dering whether they should do the 
ber of purchasing employees as | came thing. 

a per cent of total company em-| But none appeared immedi- 
ployees) with those of similar | ately ready to follow Royal’s lead 
firms in the same industry in the | __aithough at least one expressed 


United States. ? (Turn to page 46, column 4) 
Although the survey figures 


can be useful for purposes of ‘ 
comparison, they shouldn’t be New Copying Machines 


/used by overzealous purchasing | Aimed for ‘61 Market 


managers to indulge in an orgy 

of job chopping. New York—Two new all-pur- 
That's the warning given by pose copying machines that can 

John Enell, director of AMA’s handle almost any office copying 

Management Information Serv-' needs are primed to hit the mar- 

ice, in an exclusive interview with | ket early in 1961. 


PURCHASING WEEK. “We don’t) Both machines, developed in- 


Competition Reluctant 
To Follow Royal Lead 
On Typewriter Prices 


Corp. slapped a 10%-plus price 
increase on its complete line of 


think that this is a standard every | dependently of each other by | 


purchasing manager should use,” | American Photocopy Equipment 
he explained, “but it does show|Co, and BBM Photocopy Mfg. 
what is a common practice. You | Corp., use the dry, one-step elec- 
should look at your own com-|trostatic process. This technique 
pany figures and compare. If| results in high-quality, permanent 


there is a difference you should | copies of any original document, | 
including half-tones, and colored | 


find out why.” 
A look at some of the survey 
(Turn to page 46, column 1) 


|or solid areas. 
APECO’s Electro-Stat, the size 


P/W PANORAMA 


®@ Don’t Let Purchasing’s money-making efforts get lost in the 
shuffle. For a step-by-step method of purchasing profit, turn 
to pages 20-21. The article tells how Cutler-Hammer’s pur- 
chasing department more than pays its own way. 


@ Ingenuity Rates High in any phase of purchasing. But 
some special talents are needed for space age problems, 
as the story on pages 22-23 reveals about Rocketdyne’s solu- 
tion to supplying a desert test unit on overnight demand. 


@ More on Buying Desk Calculators. Page 34 is the second 
installment on a buyer's guide first printed in the Aug. 22 
issue. It contains additional models listed by Comptometer 


and Smith-Corona Marchant. 


®@ Corporate Profits are down, but the situation is not so 
gloomy as appears “on paper”. For a new slant on a topic 
of current interest, see pages 8-9—an explanation of why 
3rd quarter statements are stronger than they appear. 


of a table-top TV set, will cost 
about $1,495 or rent for less than 


BBM machine will cost between 
(Turn to page 39, column 1) 


Clip it for future reference. 
; Betas 
NEW COPIER designed by Amer- 


ican Photocopy Equipment Co. 
uses the electrostatic principle. 


New York — Royal McBee | 


|standard office typewriters last | 
week and set its competitors won- | 


$40 a month. The typewriter-size | 


Still Rate P.A.s Biggest Worry 


Management Is Restless on Rock-Bottom Stocks; 
Long-Term Efficiency Emerges as No. 2 Problem 


A Special P/W Report 
New York—How to keep inventories down to rock bottom while 


at the same time working toward 


a more sophisticated approach to 


“ § cost control—that’s the double-edged problem facing P.A.’s. 


Most P.A.’s expect inventory cutting to continue well into 1961 


= ~—so they feel that the pressure will be on them to continue 


(tailoring their operations towards both short-term and long-range 


‘Rails Flag Out 


‘On Rate Hikes In 


| Some Key Areas 


‘ern railroads have “flagged out” 
on some of the freight increases 
initiated by Eastern roads and 
approved by the ICC. 

The big reason: to prevent 


business in some key areas from | 


slipping away to the truckers. 
While going along with the 

general rate hike, which went into 

effect on October 24 (PW, Oct. 


fast to the old price schedule in a 
number of services, routes, and 
(Turn to page 45, column 1) 


‘EDP Maze Unraveling 


Los Angeles—Buyers yearning 
for more standardization in elec- 
tronic data processing equipment 
soon may see some results. At 
last there’s a distinct move in that 
direction, according to exhibitors 
at the Business Equipment Expo- 
sition here last week. 

The show brought together 63 
makers of computers, electronic 
devices, accounting machines, 
and related supplies. The exhibi- 
tors represented about 90% of the 

(Turn to page 46, column 2) 


Chicago—Western and South- | 


31, p. 7), these roads are hoiding | 


goals 

That’s the major finding turned 
up by PURCHASING WEEK in a 
| survey of scores of P.A.’s around 
| the country last week. 
Short-term, here’s how most 
| P.A.’s said they would tackle the 
immediate problem of inventory 
cutting: : 

@Faster deliveries, smaller- 
sized shipments, But the P.A. 
will be keeping a watchful eye to 
see that transportation costs don’t 
get out of hand, particularly in 
view of recent freight increases. 
e.. Yardsticks for hand-to- 
mouth buying. P.A.’s will keep 
|raw materials inventory in line 
| with required lead time for nearly 
every material. 

© Paring “shopping lists” even 
more drastically (particularly on 
maintenance items). Most P.A.’s 
agree they will not be balancing 
inventories upwards in the early 
months of 1961. 

Long-range, here’s how most 
P.A.’s say they will tackle cost 
control on a variety of fronts: 

eNew “twists” to value 
analysis. P.A.’s are perking up 
value analysis programs by ap- 
plying them to inventory, ware- 
housing, and a closer examination 
of the contribution suppliers can 
make in technical areas. 

© Standardization. A push for 
the adoption of standards will 
undoubtedly be felt in 1961 as 

(Turn to page 45, column 1) 


This Week’s— 


Purchasing 
Perspective ‘’’” 


BETWEEN THE HALVES—The frown on the face of busi- 


ness may be losing some of its grimness. 
industrial activity necessarily is heading toward a major pickup 
within the next few weeks; but it’s apparent the home team is 
responding to halftime pep talk. 


—General Motors Chairman 


National Industrial Conference 


similar responses were solicited 
for the last recession. 


That doesn’t mean 


For instance: 
Frederick Donner says his com- 


pany is backing up its confidence in 1961 by socking $1%4-billion 
into new plant and equipment next year. 
economic caution “overdone,” Donner said he believes car buyers 
will shell out for 7-million cars and 1-million trucks in 1961. 

—And just to prove that it’s more than one man’s opinion, the 


Calling current 


Board says the results of a 173- 


company survey give an optimistic tinge to the months just ahead. 
Says the board: “A substantial number of the companies surveyed 
anticipate that their new orders, billings, and profits in the first 
half of 1961 will be higher than in the first six months of 1960. 
Over-all, there’s a much stronger thread of optimism than when 


in the fall of 1957, kickoff point 


—Economists of the First National City Bank of New York 
(Turn to page 45, column 4) 
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Latest Week Year 
Week Ago Ago 
1 
x 915 920 ‘ee 


Steel Scrap. Hides And 


(Based on!7 Basic Materials) 
January 1957=100 


Year ago 


1989 
This Week's C dity Pri 

Nov.2 Oct.26 Year % Yrly 
METALS Ago Change 
Pig iron, Bessemer Pitts., gross tOM.....+-++++++++ 67.00 67.00 67.00 0 
Pig iron, basic valley, gross ton..........++++eeeee% 66.00 66.00 66.00 0 
eben, WENGER, WUO,, OC WOM. oo ces cscccccccccccese 80.00 80.00 80.00 0 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt.........+eeee00% 5.50 5.50 5.50 0 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles. cwt.........+- 6.20 6.20 6.20 0 
Benel, Gare, Gel., PRBB., CWt.. 0... ccrccccccccsccvce 5.975 5.975 5.975 0 
ne ee weg e ceded eecee 5.675 5.675 5.675 0 
Steel, plates, Chicago, CWt.........ccsscecevevees 5.30 5.30 5.30 0 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton.......... 27.00 28.00 46.00 —41.3 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton......... 25.00 25.00 41.00 —39.0 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton........ 26.00 27.00 45.00 —42.2 
i i en ia et ne eee SEARED E VO So ceaes 26 .26 247 + 33 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib................605- .23 229 238 = 3.7 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, Ib........... .296 296 327 = 9.8 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb..............-- .223 223 265 —15.8 
i i Me? ska i kb pb ebbed ceeceecece 12 PP - 13 = 7.7 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, Ib.............se006- -74 .74 74 0 
Tin, Straits, N.Y., Ib... 2... 6c ee ee cere eeeeeeees 1.033 1.033 1.014 + 19 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, Ib..............+. 13 13 125 + 40 
FUELSt 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl................ 2.30 2.30 2.00 415.0 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y., barge, bbl.......... 2.62 2.62 2.37 +10.5 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack. bbl.......... 2.05 2.05 2.15 — 47 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla., tank cars, gal.............. 045 045 05 —10.0 
Gasoline, 92 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal........ 126 126 116 + 8.6 
Gasoline, 84 oct, reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal......... 105 .105 117. —10.3 
Kerosene, MO OUR, GBs ros veces ceesccsesoees 09 .09 086 + 4.7 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal................ 095 095 091 + 4,4 
CHEMICALS 
Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 94.50 94.50 88.50 + 6.8 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal............ 34 34 31 + 97 
Caustic soda, 76% solid drums, carlots, .wt...... 4.80 4.80 4.80 0 
Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib.......... -143 .143 .20 —28.5 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, Ib................c00e- .293 .293 293 0 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib........... 159 9 ( — 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib...................... 1881851165. 4.429 
—— cr —_ = sg yt epiine. carlots, Ib. . 275 .275 35 —21.4 

» W.G. grade, carlots, fo 2 Re eae . : 25 
ie sy + GR oats: areata meemames « ‘ly coe Sew 
Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt........... 1,5 55 55 
Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton... ssl] ase 2330 
Sulfuric acid 66° commercial, tanks, ton........... 22.35 22.35 22.35 0 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib.......... .059 .056 065 — 9.2 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib........... .255 .255 255 0 
PAPER 
— paper, A grade, Eng. finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 

LAPEER CAS s DL GAS od SeRA SEs aoe Winele sos o 17.75 17.75 17.20 %. 
~_ paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, car. lots, =Rigee 
PRATER a 5 Chath. » a dialewuas bea W505 5's <0 25.20 25.20 25.20 0 
Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton.................. 100.00 100.00 95.00 + 5.3 
Wrapping paper, std. Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls... ... 9.50 9.50 9.25 + 2.7 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft. bundle. . 6.30 6.30 6.30 0 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, ee eee 18.00 18.00 19.00 — 5.3 

Paice MATERIALS+ 

ement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bbl 5 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl. . rite tas 430 420 418 +. , 5 
Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mftbm.__ 118.00 118.00 125.00 ~ ae 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, mftbm.... 133.00 133.00 139.00 — 4.3 
pe 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm........ 82.00 82.00 89.00 — 7.9 

ir plywood, 4” AD, 4x8, dealer, crid, fob mill, msf.. 68.00 68.00 68.00 0 
TEXTILES 
Burlap, 10 oz. 40”, N.Y., yd........ 
Cotton midding, i” NY.1b. I = Bee 8G 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd.............. 182 182 208 + —12.5 
a twill, 40%”, 92x62, N.Y., yd................ 22 .225 25 —12.0 

8 eS RR pe RG a ane ae cae 1.455 1.445 1.625 —10.5 
mg AND RUBBER 

ides, cow, light native, packers Chicago, Ib 

: ; : 2 yee 155 168 eee 

Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, ss Os aces 320 335 235 m9 
+ Source: Petroleum Week ? Source: Engineering News-Record 
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Rubber Again Drop Index 
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1960 


This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


NOVEMBER 7-13 


INVENTORIES HOLD THE KEY to some of the basic weaknesses now 
afflicting the economy. 

Three separate sets of figures point up the trouble spots: 

® Purchased materials stocks: P.A.’s—after a brief respite during August 
—-are again beginning to slash inventories of “purchased materials.” 

® Factory holdings of finished goods: The pileup of unsold merchandise on 
the manufacturing level is getting dangerously high—and could set off 
further production cutbacks. 

® Retail inventories: Outlets generally report bulging shelves—and that 
goes for both durable and non-durable lines. 


CLOSE-TO-THE-VEST BUYING by purchasing agents is probably the 
major reason for a sagging demand in many raw materials. 

The First National City Bank of New York in its November monthly 
economic letter pinpoints this inventory effect by noting, “the cutback in 
goods going into inventory was instrumental in reducing industrial produc- 
tion 242% between July and September, and probably somewhat further 
in October.” 

You may argue with this estimate of the inventory effect. 
dispute the hard facts that P.A.’s are paring stocks. 

On October 1, for example, factory holdings of “purchased materials” 
declined both in durable and non-durablic lines. 

In hard goods, these inventories dipped to $8.5-billion—S300-million or 
342% below May highs. 

Of course, in some industries, such as steel, the decline has been far more 
precipitous. It’s estimated, for example, that consumers have been reducing 
steel stocks by 112-million tons a month since June. 

Soft goods P.A.’s now are hopping on the same bandwagon. They've now 
knocked $100-million off “purchased material” stocks for two straight months 
—after holding them to steady for a full half year. 


THE GROWING FINISHED GOODS GLUT also is contributing to the 
bearish outlook. 

Manufacturers’ warehouses are bursting at the seams with goods they 
can’t sell. Again official figures furnish the proof. In durable lines, for 
example, factory holdings of finished goods rose to $11.0-billion on 
October 1. 

That’s 2 record high. But more important, it represents a fat 16% increase 
over the $9.5-billion of finished hard goods held on factory shelves just one 
short year ago. 

Soft goods areas haven't escaped unscathed either. Thus, the current 
$10.8-billion in finished goods held by these industries tops year ago levels 
by 7%. 


But you can’t 


MANY RETAILERS are also in trouble. 

Over-all stocks of durable goods on this level, at latest report, hit $25.3- 
billion. That’s up $1-billiom or 4% from the $24.3-billion reported at the 
end of last year. 

Biggest glut remains in the auto field. In late October, unsold autos in 
dealers hands were put at 900,000—a record for this time of the year. 

Year-to-year increases are also generally being reported by apparel and 
general merchandising outlets. 

One encouraging sign: Inventories held by furniture and appliance stores 
have declined from the previous month (on a seasonally adjusted basis)— 
but they're still 3% above year-ago levels. 


Editorial, Circulation, and Advertising Offices: 
Subscrip- 


Executive, 
Second-class postage pai@ at Albany, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
purchase ratios are established, 
purchasing is apprised of the 
facts. “Thus we serve as an 
adjunct to the purchasing depart- 
ment where final purchasing 
policies are defined,” Willison 
pointed out. 

Ihe serious problem lies in the 
next step, he said: Organized use 
of the purchase-sales ratio as a 
tool to increase sales. Two key 
tenets: Salesmen do not conduct 
trade relations negotiations with 
customers; and conversely, trade 
relations does not replace normal 
sales effort. 

Lively corridor discussion fol- 
lowing Willison’s discussion in- 
dicated that buyers felt the J&L 
proposal reflected an attempt to 
solve a “fact of life” in today’s 
economy. While it affects chem- 
ical buying to a big extent, one 
buyer pointed out that “in gen- 
eral, other industries have paid 
attention to it over a longer pe- 
riod of time.” The consensus: 
The trade relations approach is 
the proper avenue for channeling 
reciprocal deals, rather than mak- 
ing them a direct function of pur- 
chasing or sales. 


Present Simulated Cases 


To sharpen the P.A.’s aware- 
ness of legal pitfalls he can 
stumble into, 14 simulated cases 
were tackled with final decisions 
rendered by Attorney James J. 
Ritterskamp, vice chancellor for 
business affairs at Washington 
University, St. Louis. Here are 
key legal points brought out in 
some of the cases: 

@ When goods are shipped in 
certain jurisdictions and free de- 
murrage expires, the bailee 
(shipping company) is still re- 
sponsible as an insurer of the 
goods and must exercise a high 
degree of care until the goods are 
turned over to the purchaser. 

elf a P.A. modifies a quota- 
tion in any way on his purchasing 
order, this order legally cannot be 
considered an acceptance, but 
rather a counter-offer. 

@Silence, or the failure to 
reply, can never be considered as 
assent or acceptance of an offer. 

®@ Buying items for sale to em- 
ployees at wholesale cost is 
judged a misdemeanor in many 
states. 

®@ Acknowledgement of an order 
can never be considered an ac- 
ceptance of that order by the 
company making the offer. 

® Discount periods on invoices 
that do not carry specific starting 
dates are considered to start from 
the invoice date unless otherwise 
negotiated. 

@ Unpriced purchase orders are 
priced at prevailing market 
prices. 

@ A salesman cannot change or 
modify the terms of a contract 
unless specifically authorized to 
do so by his employer. 

@ Lack of knowledge of what 
he is buying is never a suitable 
defense in cases where P.A.’s buy 
the wrong or defective material. 

In an analysis of the effects of 
foreign competition on U.S. 
industry, Raymond W. Barnett, 
assistant to the publisher of 
PURCHASING WEEK called for the 
reduction of “unjustifiable bar- 
riers” rather than a wholesale 
, policy for or against imports. 

_ “We are going to get nowhere,” 
he said, “just trying to restrict 
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imports. We need world markets; 
it’s difficult to think of a product 
that we are not capable of over- 
producing so far as domestic con- 
sumption is concerned.” 

The solution: “Let’s don’t re- 
strict imports; let’s just expand 
exports.” The best defense, he 
reminded his audience, is a good 
offense. 

Barnett proposed these tested 
yardsticks to apply before mak- 
ing a foreign purchase: 

@ If buying foreign-made items 
will not effect more than a 10% 


Reciprocity Fact of Life, Chem Buyers Told 


savings, don’t consider it. Buying 
costs go up more than 10% when 
you deal with foreign sources. 

@ Where and at what cost will 
the additional inventory be ware- 
housed? Added inventory is a 
“must” because lead time from 
foreign sources is not reliable. 

@ Can quality standards be met 
and, equally important, will they 
be met? 

@ Would purchasing from for- 
eign sources tend to dry up 
domestic sources? 

The P.A. who drew up these 


guidelines applied it to 25 items, 
Barnett said. Here’s the score- 
sheet: 

@15 failed to 
standards. 

®Five did not measure up to 
promised savings. 

®Two would have caused ir- 
reparable damage to domestic 
sources, 

@Two were turned down be- 
cause technical service would be 
unavailable. 

® Only one was approved for 
foreign purchase. 


meet quality 


R. W. BARNETT: “Offense best de- 
fense against import problem.” 


_ 


Goo DAYEAR 


Now... 


to remake belting 


history.. 


..the conveyor belting built for the belt-killers 


This is it! New Industrial UNIFLO is the first woven- 
carcass rubber belting specifically designed to make 
history in hard-rock mining, quarrying, steel mills, 
pulp mills, foundries and the like. 


New Industrial UNIFLO construction is available in a 
variety of compounds and gauges—including heat- and 
oil-resistant types. And extensive tests—underground 
and above-ground alike—have proved its superior capa- 
bilities under the toughest operating conditions. 


To be specific, UNIFLO construction has... 


+». proved its unparalleled resistance to internal rupture 
caused by trapped material or pulley build-up 


++. proved its tear-resistance 3 times as great as com- 
parable synthetic fabric-reinforced belts—10 times 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT: 


@p)-Specified 


as great as comparable cotton-reinforced belts 
«+. proved its excellent impact-resistance 


++» proved its unusually fine cover adhesion and cut- 


resistance 


- «+ proved its outstanding troughability and trainability 
+». proved its exceptional edgewear resistance 


+» proved its top-rank fastener-retention—handling wet 


or dry materials 


But these are only the highlights of the great new 
Industrial UNIFLO Belting. For complete details, check 
with the G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man — through 
your Goodyear Distributor. Or write Goodyear, Indus- 
trial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Lots of good things 


come from 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Purchasing Week 


This Week's 


Washington 


NOV. 7-13 


Perspective 


In pre-election campaigning, Candidates Nixon and Kennedy 
have differed more in degree than substance on how to handle 
such problems as automation and national emergency disputes. 

But the election outcome will have an important effect in one 
critical labor area—union security and state right-to-work laws. 

Here they are split. Kennedy favors repeal of Taft-Hartley’s 
famous section 14-B that permits the states to outlaw union shop 
agreements. Nixon wants this clause kept in the federal law. 

In the backzround, there’s a heated contest in the works over 
the union effort to get around state laws by the “agency shop” 
contract that requires non-union members to pay “service 
charges” to a union equal to its initiation and dues charges. 

General Motors, which has declined to sign such an agreement 
with the United Auto Workers, has appealed to the National 
Labor Relations Board to rule that the agency shop is an illegal 
contract device. If a final board ruling—expected later this year, 
agrees with the GM stand, look for a strong legislative drive by 
labor unions against the 14-B clause. 

* * e 

The Administration is moving to tighten imports of crude oil 
in 1961. The Interior Dept. has acted on complaints of domestic 
producers that present import restrictions are not tight enough 
to bar “seepage.” The department now proposes to adjust down- 
ward its formula for determining import levels, an adjustment 
which is expected to cut crude oil imports by about 50,000 
barrels a day next year. 

Imports of finished petroleum products—those involved in 
direct purchases, such as gasoline—probably won’t be affected. 
But gasoline and other products normally go to the U.S. purchaser 
at about the same price, whether refined from cheaper foreign 
oil or higher-priced domestic oil. The effect is expected to be a 
slight reduction in the refining of petroleum products which may 
be accompanied by a strengthening of prices. 

” * + 

Crucial decisions will be coming from ICC in the months ahead 
which will determine whether railroads can continue their two- 
year-old drive for more flexible and competitive rates. This is 
sure—regardless of which candidate wins the White House. 

Railroads interpreted a provision of the 1958 Transportation 
Act as a green light from Congress for them to make selective 
rate cuts to strike back at truck and barge competition. The new 
act said rates of one type of carrier need not be held “to a par- 
ticular level” just to protect the traffic of another type. 

ICC already has allowed railroads to reduce rates on certain 
volume shipments and to cut charges on particular commodities 
lost to truckers. Hanging fire are decisions on two of the most 
important rate-cutting schemes—those involved in piggyback 
Pians III and IV and guaranteed rates, a system of lower charges 
for shippers using rails exclusively. ICC heard final arguments 
on Plans Ill and IV last week and should make a ruling soon. 

a a * 

The National Industrial Traffic League sided with the Eastern 
Railroads, whose rates under the two piggybacking plans are 
under attack by the Eastern Central Motor Carriers Assn. 

The assailed rates are designed primarily for freight forwarders 
and volume private shippers. Under Plan III, where the shipper 
supplies the trailer van, the rate amounts to about 50¢ per car- 
mile and under Plan IV, where the shipper supplies both trailer 
and flatcar, about 40¢. The charges are considerably under 
truckload and carload commodity rates. 

ICC examiner George Dahan has recommended that the rates 
be found unjust and unlawful on grounds that they benefit mainly 
large shippers and are diverting traffic from truckers. 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1,473 1,545* 368 
Autos, units 155,700 152,256* 63,451 
Trucks, units 19,182 17,447* 16,185 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,934 7,947 7,491 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12,956 12,728 11,849 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 5,717 5,408 6,279 
Gasoline, thous bbl 27,968 28,301 27,239 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 81.1 81.2 77.2 
Container board, tons 163,557 180,031 176,261 
Boxboard, tons 98,529 91,009 100,669 
Paper operating rate, % 94.6 95.1* 96.3 
Lumber, thous of board ft 221,648 223,972 258,824 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,415 1,421 1,350 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 13,883 13,805 12,978 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 348.1 400.2 318.5 
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No Business Lift in New Inventory Report 


New York—tThe latest gov- 
ernment rundown on inventories, 
orders, and sales give business 
forecasters little, if any, cause for 
optimism regarding a year-end 
pickup in business activity. 

The Commerce Department re- 
port for September showed a 
slight increase in new orders for 
the second straight month—with 
most of the gain credited mainly 
to military procurement activity 
in aircraft and electronics. But 
factory inventories sagged again, 


and manufacturers’ sales also 
dropped. 
The statistics generally re- 


vealed a mixture of pluses and 
minuses. For instance: Despite 
disappointing performances in 
some fields, such as machinery, 
the over-all new order-sales rela- 
tionship improved (see chart), in 
fact, September marked the first 
time in 11 months that new book- 
ings ran ahead of shipments. 

While it can be argued that this 
is due entirely to military order- 
ing it’s still an encouraging sign. 
For whenever new orders top 
sales it means manufacturing 
backlogs are rising. 

And the new backlog figures 
back this up. Unfilled hard goods 
orders rose in September to 
$44.8-billion. To be sure this is 
only a $200-million increase— 
but it’s important because it re- 
verses a downtrend that has been 
in effect—almost without inter- 
ruption, since late last year. 

The rest of the picture shaped 
up this way: 

Inventories — Total factory 
stocks during September declined 
by $200-million. That puts in- 
ventories at the lowest point since 
April when P.A.’s_ were still 
stocking up to replenish strike- 
depleted holdings. 

A closer look at the figures re- 
veal some important trends. The 
over-all decline was the net effect 
of a $200-million dip in both pur- 
chased materials and goods in 
process—and a $200-million in- 
crease in finished goods. 

The purchased material slip 
backs up the declaration by pur- 
chasing agents that they are still 
paring inventories. The rise in 
finished goods is also significant. 
It means there’s an involuntary 
pile-up of goods coming off the 
production line—and this could 
be the signal for further cuts. 

Days’ supply—Such produc- 
tion cutbacks could raise days’ 
supply (inventories relative to 


Big Savings Lure Philly 
Toward Compact Fleets 


Philadelphia — The City of 
Philadelphia is weighing plans to 
switch its motor fleet to compact 
and pint-size vehicles. 

Officials disclosed that the city 
might exchange all of its regular 
size cars, including police cars, 
for compact models, in order to 
save an estimated $250,000 an- 
nually. 

At the same time, the city is 
asking for bids on 22 three- 
wheeled motor scooters, with en- 
closed cabs, for use on an experi- 
mental basis. 

Procurement Commissioner 
Michael Sura said 18 of the one- 
cylinder vehicles will be used by 
police to keep tabs on overtime 
parkers. Three will be used to 
replace spray trucks in the health 
department’s mosquito control 
activities, and two will be used by 
water department inspectors. 
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production needs). In fact, they 
already have to some extent. De- 
spite inventory paring in recent 
months, days’ supply is up to 67 
days—6% above last year. (see 
chart). 

New orders—At first glance 
the latest level of orders—un 
$300-million in the key hard 
goods area—seems particularly 
optimistic. 

But the entire gain is due to a 
step-up in military ordering 
and as such it may be borrowing 
from the future. 

Remove the military effect— 


100) for September—virtually 
unchanged from month-ago and 
a year-ago levels. 

In fact, some machinery sub 
groups actually show a decline. 
Pumps and compressors are down 
6% below year ago levels. En- 
gines and turbines are off 4%. 

Machine tools—Here’s anotier 
area experiencing decline. Orde: 
for cutting-type tools dropped 
off in September—11% beiow 
both month and year-ago levels, 
according to the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders Association. 

The earlier August pickup had 


A P w INDICATOR: DAYS SUPPLY 
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Number of days 


This measure shows the number of doys' sales that con be filled with 
current inventories. When low, it indicates a need to raise inventories 
@ step that is usually followed by a rise in industrial output 
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CUT IN INVENTORIES is matched by the similar decline in shipments. 


Resulting picture: Days’ supply remains unchanged at 67 day level. 
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FIRST “PLUS” FIGURE in 11 months reflects heavy military ordering 


in electronics and aircraft. Without 


military, picture is still unimpressive. 


A P w INDICATOR: MACHINE TOOL ORDERS 


Orders received by the nation’s tool builders reflect business feeling 
about the future. A company willing to buy a new machine today usu- 
ally feels that business tomorrow will warrant the new investment 
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DROPOFF from price-hedging spree of August leaves average book- 
ing close to average 1960 levels or about 11% behind last year. 


which shows up in aircraft and 
electronics—and the picture re- 
mains unimpressive. Most other 
hard goods industries, for ex- 
ample, show new booking run- 
ning only at about disappointing 
summer-time rates. 

Machinery orders — The ab- 
sence of any basic uptrend is cer- 
tainly apparent in non-electrical 
equipment orders. McGraw- 
Hill’s special index of these or- 
ders shows a level of 175 (1950—= 


raised hope among experts that 
the industry was coming out of 
its 2-year slump. But hindsight 
reveals that the summer spurt was 
only a temporary affair—prob- 
ably due to advanced buying to 
beat anticipated price boosts. 

The smaller forming tool seg- 
ment of the industry is faring bet- 
ter. Now bookings hit $9.9-mil- 
lion in September—up 9% over 
August. But that still leaves them 
11% below last year. 
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New B&D Heavy-Duty Industrial Vacuum 
Cleaner Line is longer, offers more power 
for all-purpose pick-up! 


Dirt, wet or dry. Clean it up faster in the 
factory, furnace room or boardroom... with 
Black & Decker’s new line of nine heavy-duty 
vacuum cleaners. They have pick-up power 
to spare, mobility to go anywhere. Greater 
choice of capacities, too... ranging from 4 
bushel to 40 gallons. 


Up or down, the versatile No. 
25isa pret Pv A lightweight 
that makes ight work of every 
cleaning job .. . quietly. 


Scoop up metal chips, clean up 
wet,slippery floors with B&D’s 
new stainless No. 65. Low tank 
outlet for easy wet-disposal. 


E in the LINE! 


Redesigned tank inlets for increased intake, 
convenient wet-disposal outlets (on all new 
stainless models), modern attachments .. . all 
this you’ll find in B&D’s new line of nine at 
your B&D distributor. For further information 
on how B&D Vacuum Cleaners can help you 
keep clean, send for your copy of “The In- 
side Story on a Dirty Business.” For sales 
or service, look in the Yellow Pages 
of the telephone book under... 


© Black & Decker: 


ce 
Toots |) 
ELECTRIC 


THE Brack & DecKEeR Mrc. Co. Dept. 3511 
Towson 4, Md. (In Canada: Brockville, Ont.) 


0 Please arrange a demonstration of the B&D Vacuum 
Cleaner line 


OG Please send free copy of ‘““The Inside Story on a Dirty 


Business”’ 
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Texas Bans Use of Foreign Steel in Highways 


Austin, Tex.—The Texas High- 
way Commission ordered con- 
tractors to quit using foreign 
materials in all highway construc- 
tion here effective Jan. 1, 1961. 

The order is aimed mainly at 
halting the wide use of foreign 
steel in road and bridge construc- 
tion—at a time when American 
steel mills have almost half their 
capacity idle. Steel imports have 
come mostly from Japan and 
Western Europe. 

The policy, which had been in 
effect since 1958 on farm-to- 
market projects financed entirely 


by the state, will be extended to 
all construction supervised by the 
Texas Highway Department, in- 
cluding federal aid projects. The 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 
agreed to the restriction, which 
provides: 


@All construction contracts, 
beginning with the January, 1961 
letting, are to include a provision 
that materials furnished under 
such contracts shall be manu- 
factured in the U.S., its territories 
and possessions. 


@ Where ‘finished construction 


material is manufactured in 
U.S. or territories mill, it will be 
considered as a domestic prod- 
uct. 


«> 
= 


@ Approval of the Bureau of 
Public Roads on a project-to- 
project basis is required on all 
projects financed in whole or in 
part with federal aid. 


Some importers at a recent 
hearing argued that the ban on 
foreign materials is illegal. A 
lawsuit may be brought to test 
the policy, though none is in 
sight at present it was reported. 


Shippers Fear ICC Crackdown On 
Bogus Co-Ops Oversteps Bounds 


Washington—Bona fide non- 
profit shipping associations are 
concerned that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s crack- 
down on bogus shipping co-ops 
may be going too far. 

Under federal law, a shipping 
association which pools the 
freight of its members to take ad- 
vantage of carload or truckload 
rates is exempt from ICC regula- 
tion—as long as it operates on a 
non-profit basis and does not 
solicit non-member shipments. 


¥: 
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quality. 


Have your Engineering Department 
call the Cambridge Field Engineer in} 
your area. He'll be glad to discuss 
any aspect of Cambridge Belts — 
from manufacture to installation and 
service. He's listed in the yellow 
pages under “Belting, Mechanical”. 
Or, write for FREE 130-PAGE REFER- 


c ol operating costs. 
z . attachments. 
fi ENCE MANUAL. 


i 


Continuous movement of foods, metal 
parts, ceramics or chemicals on Cam- 
bridge Belts through processing operations 
speeds production and eliminates costly 
manual handling. Open mesh construction 
3 allows heat, cold or liquids to flow through 
a the belt and around the product for 
a thorough, uniform treatment. Superior 
Ks belt design and manufacturing techniques 
‘ mean longer life, fewer repairs, lower 


Belts can be made heatproof, coldproof 
or acidproof — in any mesh, weave, metal 
or alloy — with any side or surface 


The Cambridge 
Wire Cloth Co. 


Department AL e Cambridge 11, Md. 


Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
Metal-Mesh Conveyor Belts, Wire Cloth Fabrications 


CAMBRIDGE METAL-MESH BELTS are 
the answer to the big problems you'll face 
in the competitive 60’s—tighter operating 
costs, higher production and consistent 


? 


. .» FAST, UNIFORM PROCESSING — 1965 ««. 
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But the commission currently 
is seeking court injunctions 
against two co-ops and investigat- 
ing another six, which are ac- 
cused of secretly publishing rates, 
soliciting “outside” freight, and 
operating for a profit while pos- 
ing as non-profit organizations. 

The principal trade association 
for legitimate shipper co-ops— 
the National Conference of Non- 
profit Shipping Associations—had 
interposed no objections to the 
ICC’s crackdown. None of its 
members has been involved in 
suspect operations. 

But now the conference is con- 
cerned about an opinion handed 
down by the ICC’s Bureau of 
Water Carriers and Forwarders 
and it has asked the full com- 
mission for clarification. 

The bureau, agreeing with 
attorneys for freight forwarders, 
has held that so-called “co-load- 
ing” and the use of non-certifi- 
cated cartage companies by 
shipping associations is unlawful. 
The bona fide shipping group 
says it engages in these two 
practices and that if they are 
ruled illegal the operations of 
legitimate co-ops will be “seri- 
ously threatened.” 

Co-loading is resorted to when 
a single shipping association 
lacks sufficient freight to fill a 
railroad freight car, or large truck 
trailer, and pools its shipment 
with those of other associations. 
Non-certificated carriers are often 
used for this pooling operation 
at points of origin and delivery 
because certificated carriers give 
perference to their own ship- 
ments. 

The conference wants the ICC 
to hold a formal hearing to clarify 
its rights in utilizing these two 
practices. 


Alfred U. to Research 
New Space-Age Metals 


Alfred, N.Y.—Research into 
new metals gained impetus this 
week via a project launched by 
the State University of New York 
College of Ceramics at Alfred 
University. 

The program is under the di- 
rection of Dr. Taro Takahashi, 
assistant professor of geology and 
world authority on atmospheric 
chemistry. The. program was 
made possible by a $35,000 grant 
from the Defense Dept. to pur- 
chase special high-temperature 
and high-pressure equipment. 


N.H. OK’s Oil Industry 


Concord, N.H.—State law- 
makers gave the petroleum in- 
dustry in New Hampshire a clean 
bill of health after a probe of its 
pricing policies. 

Rep. Robert L. Galloway, vice 
chairman of a state legislative 
subcommittee said the investiga- 
tion showed: 


@Price differentials between 
southern and northern sections 
of the state reflect the difference 
in transportation costs. 


@ Dissimilar dealer mark-ups. 


@Efforts by major oil com- 
vanies to help southern New 
Hampshire dealers compete with 
Massachusetts service stations. 
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Philadelphia—The State Su- 
preme Court has struck a blow 
against fair trade prices on gaso- 
line which may trigger a wave 


of price cutting by “captive” 
dealers. 
While the end result is not 


immediately apparent, the ruling 
will make it harder for major oil 
companies to enforce fair trade 
prices in Pennsylvania and may 
upset national gas pricing prac- 
tices. 

Gulf Oil had gone to court to 
prevent price cutting by Claude 
E. Mays, a dealer in Reading, Pa. 
Mays purchased his station in 
1955 and signed a 15-year lease 
with Gulf to buy no less than 
90,000 gal. of fuel annually. At 
that time Gulf had no fair trade 


agreements with any of its 
dealers. 

But Gulf, acting under the 
1935 Fair Trade Act, entered 


into such an agreement with its 
dealers in 1959. Mays did not 
sign the agreement, and despite 
warning, sold his gas one cent 
below the agreed prices. 

Mays contended he was a 
“captive” dealer and not subject 
to fair trade. 

In a 6 to 1 decision against 


Oil Industry Considers 
Feasibility of Offensive 
On Depletion Question 


Dallas—The oil industry may 
take the initiative in supporting 
a Congressional study of its de- 
pletion allowance. 

Alvin C. Hope, president of 
the Independent Petroleum Assn. 
of America, suggested the in- 
dustry take the offensive by sup- 
porting a study of the question 
“by proper committees.” 

The industry has lost ground 
in its fight to maintain a 27.5% 
depletion allowance in_ recent 
years, and Hope believes proper 
studies would reconfirm the need 
for the tax advantage. 

Behind the move is a ray of 
optimism in the 1961 supply- 
demand outlook. The association 
estimates total petroleum demand 
in 1961 will be 10,098,000 bbl./ 
day. Of this total, 9.9-million will 
be consumed in the U. S. and 
198,000 will be exported. Total 
domestic demand for 1960 is 
estimated now to run 9,677,000 
bbl. /day. 


Century Geographical 
Sets Up Liaison Office 


Tulsa, Okla.—Century Geo- 
graphical Corp., of Tulsa, has set 
up a coordinating liaison office 
to service various government 
purchasing agents in contract 
dealings with century geographi- 
cal and its subsidiary Century 
Electronics & Instruments, Inc. 

Wallace G. Thomson, form- 
erly sales manager for Hathaway 
Instruments, Inc., of Denver, has 
been named vice president of 
government services at Century 
to direct the liaison work. 

Century gathers, processes, 
and evaluates technical data 
and manufactures portable and 
laboratory-type recording oscil- 
lographs, galvanometers, custom- 
type pressure switches ~ for 
missiles, telemetry carts, ground 
support systems, and strain gage 
equipment and systems. 
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Gulf, the court raised the issue 
of whether petroleum products 
should be under fair trade protec- 
tion. It declared that the gaso- 
line industry, by its very nature 
did not “clearly appear to be 
appropriately suitable for fair 
trade usage.” 

It noted that it was incumbent 
upon Gulf to prove to the court 
that it was not a party to any 
“conspiracy to fix prices.” 

The Supreme Court said that 
in order to protect the consuming 
public from price exploitation 
“it is of the utmost importance 


Pennsylvania Court Hits Gasoline Price Policy 


that the distributor seeking bene- 
fits of fair trade establish that he 
has complied with the statutory 
prerequisite.” 

The high court reversed a 
lower court decision in the case 
and sent it back for further pro- 
ceedings. It added this admoni- 
tion: “Before lending the power 
of equity to a program protecting 
resale prices of a product widely 
used by the consuming public, 
the court below must thoroughly 
examine this problem of whether 
a gasoline company may validly 
resort to fair trade privileges.” 


U.S. Steel Makes Another Cutback 
In Production at Giant South Works 


Chicago—U. S. Steet Corp. 
has moved again to trim produc- 
tion because of continued weak- 
ness in demand for steel. The 
big steel company closed down 
an open hearth furnace at its 
South Works outside Chicago. 

The move will leave the huge 
mill operating slightly above its 
lowest level of the year, with 10 
of 31 open hearths in production. 
During the low point last sum- 
mer only nine furnaces were in 
operation. 


Ihe United Steel Workers re- 
ported that according to a fore- 
cast prepared.by the company, 
the South Works expected to 
produce 166,000 tons of steel 
during the month of, November, 
down from the 185,000 tons 
which had been predicted for 
October. 

The mill may shut down three 
more furnaces in mid-month. 
However, these plans are subject 
to changes which might occur in 
demand, a spokesman said. 
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Over 14,000,000 
tons of steel with 
one screw, one 
B-L-H housing nut! 


Quite literally, this combination has proved 
unbeatable: a Tool Steel Gear and Pinion 
screwdown screw and a B-L-H bronze hous- 
ing nut. These two were critical components 
in production of more than 14,000,000 tons 
of steel on a 46-in. blooming mill. 


The ability to withstand for record-breaking 
periods the terrific shock inherent in bloom- 
ing mill operation is convincing evidence of 
the excellence of B-L-H nonferrous castings. 
Whatever your own requirements—job shop 
or high-production foundry work, castings 
of many alloys, and weighing from a few 
ounces to 100,000 Ib.—you can be confident 


that B-L-H castings 


will more than fill the 


bill. Write us for a copy of our illustrated 
Foundry Bulletin 6002. 


Industrial Equipment Division « Philadelphia 42, Pa. 
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Lower Profits Conceal! 


_ New York—tThe profit picture 
isn’t quite so gloomy as some of 
the new third-quarter reports 
would indicate. The reason: In 
the present situation, you just 
can’t take over-all year-to-year 
comparisons at face value. 

What has happened is this: The 
disappearance of “paper” inven- 
tory profits and higher deprecia- 
tion charges has distorted the 
financial picture in such a way 
that the squeeze on profits looks 
worse than it actually is. 

“Paper” inventory profits stem 
from changes in the prices of 


The President of Swingline 


Owes Purchasing Agents this Apology! 


Our face isyed —and deservedly so! There you are, each 
day busier than the last, bothered with every office 
request from a rubber file finger for Fanny in the file 
department to new cabinets for the president’s outer 
office—and here we are, the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of staplers for home and office use—and we’ve 
never really given you the opportunity to try all the 
wonderful equipment we have to offer so that your job 
could be so much easier! Frankly, we’re ashamed. In 
fact, we feel even worse when we stop to réalize that we 
make a stapler for your every possible office need —even 
that special one you’ve been hunting through catalogues 
for. For example, we have that marvel of marvels, the 
completely automatic electric stapler that requires only 
a feather touch to turn out tons of fastening work. If 
you want a master desk stapler, our No. 4 holds 210 
staples—loads in a breeze thanks to our exclusive open 
channel. The No. 3 is a shorter desk model...the No. 27 
a rugged model that can be imprinted with your com- 
pany name, too. Want versatility in action? Our No. 77S 
does a 4-in-1 job: staples, tacks, pins, fastens and stores 


~Swinghne. INC. LONG ISLAND CITY 1,N.Y. 


in Canada: Saxon Office Equipment, Ltd., 156 Evans Avenue, Toronto 14, Canada * World's Largest Manufacturer of Stapies for Home and Office 


500 staples. Purchasing for a small office? We’ve de- 
signed the No. 99 specifically for the smaller office—yet 
it holds 105 staples for ready action. 

And remember...only SWINGLINE staplers guarantee 
split-second loading, jam-proof performance! There are 
exciting Jeweltone colors to choose from, ultra-modern 
designs to enhance any office decor. All are sensibly 
priced, too—an important fact for persons with your 
responsibility. 

But trying is believing—and we’ve neglected you too 
long. So, why not call us today. Do it collect. We’re 
ready to discuss all your stapling needs and problems 
with you—at length!—and prepared to send you the 
stapler that will answer your individual need for a 
FREE 10-DAY TRIAL. No obligation, of course. 

Our number is Stillwell 4-8555. Just ask for the man 
with the red face! 

PS. Make up for our delay. Ask your stationery sup- 
plier about our offer—he will be glad to service you 
promptly. 
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goods held in stock. Thus, a 
firm’s profit position is enhanced 
automatically when the prices go 
up. That’s because an increase in 
the value of a given volume of 
stocks strengthens profit poten- 
tial, according to accepted ac- 
counting procedure. 

On the other hand, when prices 
are declining, the same volume of 
inventory weakens the profit 
statement. 

In comparing current profits 
with previous years, this inven- 
tory value effect on profits must 
be taken into account. 


‘Paper Profit’ Effect 


A few figures illustrate this 
“paper profit” effect. In 1956 
rising prices of inventory added a 
whopping $2.7-billion to the cor- 
porate profit picture. Compare 
that to the current period where 
stable prices have removed all 
these paper gains. 

There are two sides to the 
“depreciation effect’—the other 
factor noted above—which dis- 
tort profit comparisons. 

On the one hand higher depre- 
ciation tends to eat into profits— 
because it shows up as a mount- 
ing costs on company books. But 
on the other hand, it also means 
more cash — since depreciation 
allowances are not “spent” but 
are put into a cash fund that is 
always available for corporate 
use. 

As a cost, depreciation charges 
are climbing because: 


@ There is a constantly growing 
stock of capital equipment being 
charged off. Not only has the 
number of workers using machin- 
ery increased, but the amount of 
machinery per worker has in- 
creased even more, 


@ Changes in figuring deprecia- 
tion charges have resulted in 
greater depreciation for the early 
years of equipment use. The 
“straight-line” method of depre- 
ciation, which charged off equal 
amounts for each year of the 
book life of a piece of equipment, 
has given way to the “declining- 
balance” system, which involves a 
bigger write-off during the first 
years of machine life. And this 
trend has been intensified by the 
more recent “sum-of-the-years- 
digits” methods of depreciation. 


As the economy expands—and 
as machinery is more rapidly re- 
placed by improved equipment— 
these depreciation charges go up, 
and depreciation as a book cost 
goes up. When prices cannot be 
raised to compensate for this in- 
creased “cost,” profit margins be- 
come narrower. 


Cash Flow 


But it’s important to remember 
that for every dollar of this de- 
preciation cost there’s a dollar put 
into the corporation’s reserve 
fund. This is money in the cor- 
poration till no matter how you 
look at it. And if you add it to 
other money coming to the firm— 
profitt—you wind up with a 
record amount of corporate cash 
inflow. (see chart at left). 

And, the fact is that this money 
can be used to pay operating ex- 
penses, expand plant and equip- 
ment, or to pay dividends to 
stockholders—just as though it 
were a real profit. 

The record level of corporate 


liquidity is an element of strength 
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—but, of course, it isn’t the whole 
story. 

Output has been declining. 
And profits have been going down 
in a real sense, too. (see chart 
right). The main reasons are: 

©@ Weakening prices. Widespread 
discounting has resulted in lower 
tags than shown in official sta- 
tistics. 

@ Increases in real costs. Unit 
labor costs have been rising since 
last spring in the wake of lower- 
ing operating rates. Selling in- 
ducements — such as offering 
premium quality goods at ordi- 
nary quality prices, absorbing 
freight costs, etc.—have also 
boosted costs. 


Hard Hit Industries 


Some industries have been 
hurt more than others by declin- 
ing profit margins. 

Take steel, for example. A year 
ago steel pre-tax margins were 
running a healthy 16.8¢ sales 
dollar. By the second quarter 
they were down to 10.6¢. That’s 
a margin decline of 37%. 

_The lumber industry has been 
hit even harder. Lower prices and 
production curtailments reduced 
pre-tax margins from 8.5¢ dollar 
sales to 4.9¢. That’s a margin 
decline of 42%. 

As these examples might in- 


ICC Guarantees Loan 
To New Haven Railroad 


Washington—The New Haven 
Railroad, an important link in 
freight movements from New 
York City to New England, has 
again staved off bankruptcy. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission last week agreed to 
guarantee a one-year, 5%, $4.5- 
million loan to help the New 
Haven meet bills coming due by 
the first of the year. The ICC de- 
ferred action on an additional 
$1.5-million sought by the rail- 
road. 

The commission on Oct. 25 
tentatively refused to guarantee 
the loan for fear the New Haven 
could not repay it. But the com- 
mission subsequently received as- 
surances from state and local 
governments served by the New 
Haven—New York State, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York City and West- 
chester County, N. Y.—that they 
would come to the New Haven’s 
aid with tax relief, possible com- 
muter fare increases, and other 
financial assistance. 

The New Haven’s net income 
deficit, resulting largely from 
losses ON passenger operations, 
rose from $2.4-million in 1957 to 
$10.8-million last year and 
amounted to $9.6-million for the 
first eight months of 1960 it was 
reported. 


Tl Switches Sales Policy 


Dallas — Texas Instruments, 
Inc., has switched its marketing 
policy to push volume sales of 
semiconductor products. Result: 
electronics buyers will be able to 
get factory prices on production 
quantities of diodes and rectifiers 
from local distributors. 

TI has put the plan into effect 
by extending distributor price 
protection for quantities up to 
5,000 units. These lots can now 
be sold as off-the-shelf items. 
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dicate, profits in the durable 
goods industries have been hit 
much harder than in nondurables. 
Hard good margins have plum- 
meted 24% over the past year, 
while for soft goods the decline 
has been about 8%. 

But here also the change in 
“paper profits” has .made the 
profit picture appear worse than 
it actually is and obscured the 
bright side of the financial picture 
—high corporate liquidity. 

There doesn’t seem to be any 
clear cut advantage to particular 
firm size in shoring up profit 


Industry's Undercurrent of Strength 


declines. The following table il- 
lustrates this: 


Decline in 
Profit Margin 


Manufacturing 
Corporations Assets 


$1-million to $5-million... 


17% 
$10-million to 25-million. . 21% 
$50-million to 100-million 19% 
$250-million to $1-billion. . 17% 
$1-billion and over......- 20% 


But it’s a safe guess that the 
smallest firms are less liquid than 
the larger ones, because they 
don’t have the enormous depre- 


ciation reserves of the latter. 


ee soles dollar. ~.— x 


Pre-Tax Profit Margins 
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PROTECTING or DETERIORATING? 


This question never arises with BOSTON CARDINAL Plant Protection Hose. Doubly 


dependable even under severe conditions in petroleum 


and chemical industries, BOSTON 


CARDINAL is (1) made with an all-DACRON* jacket, then (2) impregnated with 
Dupont HYPALON**. < e “ 
The DACRON provides excellent resistance to abrasion, oxidation, weak alkalis and acids 
_.. and reinforces and shields the Neoprene tube. 

The HYPALON gives greater-than-Neoprene resistance to ozone, chemicals, oils, temper- 
ature extremes, sun, weather, fumes, abrasion and oxidation. 
BOSTON CARDINAL is also lightweight, extremely flexible, easy to handle and coil. It 
can be used and returned to a rack without drying .. . and will not rot or mildew. But 


most important, it is dependable . . 


_ and thus the most economical plant protection hose 


you can buy. We would be happy to supply you with further details. 


*® Polyester Fibre 


**Dupont Chemical Rubber 


BOSTON 


SINCE 1880 


AMERICAN BILTRITE RUBBER COMPANY 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER DIVISION 
BOSTON 3, MASSACHUSETTS 


Purchasing Week 


AMERICAN BILTRITE RUBBER COMPANY 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER DIVISION 
Dept. P, P.O. Box 1071, Boston 3, Massachusetts 


Please send free illustrated literature about BOSTON 
CARDINAL PLANT PROTECTION HOSE. 

Company Name 
Street 
City 
Attention 


State 
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P/W MANAGEMENT MEMOS 


A collection of timely tips, quotations, and inside slants on management and industrial 
developments, along with a run-down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


Probing the Corporate Soul 


Corporations have an emotional life all their own, as more 
and more business thinkers are finding out nowadays. Like 
the rest of us, they’re given to fretting and worrying when the 
going gets tough. 


This tendency of business to brood about the 
future is particularly noticeable in times like these, 
when the economy appears to have lost its sense of 
direction and no one seems to know where is true 
north, 


To find out what is worrying business most, Dun & Brad- 
street, specialist in cold business statistics, has undertaken to 
probe the depths of the corporate soul. It has come up with 
these findings, based on a survey of 1225 managers: 


Management’s biggest worry is costs, which 
somehow get linked in the minds of a sizable per- 
centage of the respondent’s with the No. 2 head- 
ache—foreign competition. Low-priced foreign 
goods are blamed for business’ inability to pass 
higher costs on to the consumer. 

Domestic competition is ranked third, falling sales 
— and excess productive capacity fifth in the 
list of businessmen’s woes. me enough, the 
eee entre songllguene song over what new 
products to go into as a major worry—even by 
firms that aren’t in the missiles and rocket business. 


Corporation’s take time out for day dreaming, too, the sur- 
vey found out. Some 31% of the businessmen who were 
depth-probed said their fondest hope for the future is that the 
next President will prod the Congress into a revision of the 
tax structure, particularly on depreciation regulations—and 
another 17% said they would be most happy fellas if the gov- 
ernment would balance its budget. 


The Ultimate Gimmick 


It was bound to happen—a product named Brand X. The 
Madison Avenue boys have succeeded in making the name 
synonymous with the sécond-best product—no matter whether 
it’s beer, shaving cream, deodorant, or industrial V-belts. To 
cash in on all the free advertising, a tobacco firm is coming 
out with a Brand X cigarette for “the man who is satisfied 
with nothing less than second best.” Typical customer: the 
man who dreamed as a boy of becoming Vice President of 
the U.S. 


Footnote on the Machine 


The notion that computer scientists have created 
another Frankenstein’s monster no longer can be 
dismissed as a figment of the science fiction writer’s 
fertile imagination. 


Even the masterminds who conjured up these weird instru- 
ments—that some day (as many believe) will begin to think 
for themselves—are having second thoughts about them. 
Consider these words of warning by Prof. Norbert Weiner, of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, father of cybernetics 
(machine thinking); 


“When a machine is capable of operating on 
its incoming data at a pace which we (human man- 
agers) cannot keep up with, we may not know until 
it is too late when to turn it off.” 


Writing in Science magazine, Weiner cites as a hypothetical 
case a bottle factory with a computer that’s programed for 
maximum production. Conceivably, the owner could be 
made bankrupt “by the enormous inventory of unsalable 
bottles manufactured before (the manager) learns he should 
have stopped production six months earlier.” 


Middle management has the most to lose, in the 
opinion of the computer experts, if the electronic 
brains continue to leap forward at their present 
fantastic rate. Eventually, it is expected, top man- 
agement will be able to base most of its decisions 
on the sure-fire information produced by computers 
rather than rely on the more fallible recommenda- 
tions of the junior executives. 


As the computers take over larger chunks of the managerial 
assignments, they are likely to shrink employment oppor- 
tunities for the middle managers—at the same time that they 
create a greater need for specialists who can develop new 
solutions to business problems that are still beyond the powers 
of even the most sophisticated thinking machines. 


Short Pointer 


The law of supply and demand operates even on the penny 
ante level. Recently a West Virginia bank, finding itself 
short of one-cent pieces, offered $1.05 for 100 coppers. The 
idea was to attract the coins from piggy banks ang other 
sources. The bank gets truckloads of pennies from a Balti- 
more bank every few months, but this year the supply has 
been inadequate. 


FOR YOU 


TECHNIQUE: 


Switch manufacturing methods 
to cut secondary operations. 


BEFORE ANALYSIS: Frame for re- 
cessed lighting fixture made from 
stamping, took 15 operations plus as- 
sembly. Surfaces had to be cleaned 
before electroplating. 


Source: American Zinc Institute, New York, N. Y. 
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AFTER ANALYSIS: Frame was made 
from two zinc die castings. All second- 
ary machining was eliminated, rigidity 
improved, and plating simplified. 


SAVINGS: 
Part cost cut 30% 
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PURCHASING WEEK ASKS ... 


In what product or line would you 
like to see standards developed? 


A. G. Tremper, purchasing agent, Vita- 
Var Corp. (paints, varnishes, enamels), 
Newark, N. J.: 


“We have considerable difficulty in 
developing alternates for many colored 
pigments, each of which may be used in 
numerous formulations where a varia- 
tion from standard shade would require 
a similar number of tinting adjustments 
in end-product manufacture. I feel a 
concerted effort between the pigment 
manufacturers and the Federation of 
Societies for Paint Technology would 
result in a greatly reduced number of 


standardized pigments offering the same characteristics obtained 
from the wide selection now available and, in addition, provide the 
interchangeability among products of different manufacturers re- 
quired by today’s procurement and manufacturing methods.” 


F. M. Neil, assistant purchasing agent, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich.: 


“I may be digressing but I think 
there is a tremendous need for standard- 
ization of paper work. Not only is the 
information contained in incoming 
acknowledgments and invoices com- 
pletely scattered, but the size and make- 
up varies from paper to paper. It would 
be advantageous to have them all alike 
to speed up the handling of papers. 
I’m sure, too, if most P. A.’s took a look 
at their purchase orders they will find 
the need for standardization there too.” 


F. R. Covert, purchasing agent, Petro- 
lite Corp. (electric petroleum process- 
ing), Long Beach, Calif.: 


“We would like to see standards de- 
veloped for the processing of DuPont’s 
Flourocarbon resin, ‘Teflon.’ It is 
processed by a number of mills in the 
country, and quality varies widely from 
source to source. We believe this is due 
to the many variables present during 
processing, such as extrusion tempera- 
tures and pressures. Through develop- 
ment of suitable standards, we believe 
a much more uniform finished product 
would be available from all suppliers.” 


S. P. Brownell, purchasing agent, Cleve- 
land Electric IMuminating Co., Cleve- 
land: 


“Utilities faced with large and re- 
petitive requirements for poles and 
crossarms would benefit from additional 
standardized specifications on a nation- 
wide basis. While standards have been 
established for many dimensional and 
wood quality features, the development 
of roofing and gain standards for poles 
and drilling standards for both poles and 
crossarms should result in some cost 
reductions and considerable reduction 
in lead time.” 


E. B. Long, purchasing agent, U. S. 
Lime Products Div., Flintkote Co., Los 
Angeles: 


“The dollar majority of our purchases 
relate to the mining industry. These 
are frequently manufactured by na- 
tional concerns who do practice stand- 
ardization and interchangeability of 
parts of their own products. It doés 
seem some hard goods producers are 
developing to a fine art the necessity 
of the purchaser’s returning to them for 
replacement parts. Generally, we are 
not bothered by any noted lack of uni- 
form standards. In our last analysis, 
what counts is value analysis.” 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks 


Suggest a Question to: 339 West 42nd St. 
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New York 36, N. Y. 


Heres the Fastest, Easiest 
st-Savingest Way 


535 Pipe & Bolt Threading Machine 


Just 1 Universal Die Head and 2 Sets of Dies 
Threads 33” to 2” 


“Cuts Die Changing 66% — Two sets 


of dies do the work of six 
adjust to size right in machine. One 
set for 4”’ and *4”’; the other for 1”’, 
14"’,1%” and 2”. All other RifaIp> 
quick-opening pipe and bolt die 
heads and dies can be used. 

No Slow Back-Off — Quick flip of 
throw-out lever retracts dies in- 
stantly, after thread is cut. 

Fast Chucking — RIGAID Speed 
Chuck grips tight, forward or re- 
verse . . . sets and releases fast by 
hand. Tools swing out of way for 
chucking of short lengths from front. 
Always True Threads — Cam-action 
rear -centering device gives extra 
support for long pipe lengths... . 
no wobble. 

Full-Floating Cutter — Roll-type 
cutter with large easy-to-turn 


handle has full-floating action for 
smooth cuts, even on out-of-round 
or bent pipe. 

Smooth Reaming — Five heat- 
treated straight cutting flutes ream 
4" to 2” pipe or conduit fast and 
smooth. 


No Oil Waste — Self-contained oil 
system has vane-type pump that 
circulates oil when nozzle is posi- 
tioned for threading. 


Easy-to-Read Length Gauge —Slid- 
ing indicator gives accurate cut-off 
and thread lengths. Large lathe- 
type handle controls tool move- 
ment. 


Plenty of Power —F ast, trouble-free 
universal-type % h. p. motor, re- 
versible at switch, easily threads 
up to 12” pipe with geared tools. 


See and Try the Time-Saving RIGZQ0I> 535 at Your Supply House! 


ra 


In The World of Sales 


Richard E. Love was appointed 
marketing manager, Instruments 
Div., The Budd Co., Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. He will have complete 
responsibility for sales, marketing, 
and promotion of the division’s 
product lines. 


S. H. Zutler has been promoted 
to sales manager of Saran Wrap- 
S Products, Dobeckmun Co., a 
division of The Dow Chemical 
Co., Berkeley, Calif. 


P. T. Bloodsworth has been 
made eastern sales manager, 


Kaiser Steel Corp., New York 
City. 


J. H. Schofield has been pro- 
moted to product sales manager, 
“POP” Rivet Div., United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Shelton, Conn. 


Charles D. Barnes, formerly 
Marion Div. purchasing agent, 
was named divisional sales man- 
ager, Marion Div., Eaton Mig. 
Co., Marion, Ohio. 


Paul Ochenas has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager, 


Mechanical Air Controls, Inc., 
Detroit. 


Edwin M. Irish has _ been 
named manager of sales, AviSun 
Corp., Marcus Hook, Pa. James 
C. Warren was appointed sales 
manager, polymer, and will re- 
port to Irish. 


Stanley Sakok has moved up 
to sales manager, Micro Metallic 
Div., PALL Corp., Glen Cove, 
N. Y. 


R. William Rosenquest was ad- 


|}vanced to manager, metal sales, 


Eastern Division, New Jersey 
Zinc Co., New York City. 


Gordon A. Jacobs has assumed 
the duties of sales manager, In- 
dustrial Div., Detrex Chemical 
Industries, Inc., Detroit. David 
E. Williard has been appointed 
special assistant to E. W. Alli- 
son, vice president of sales. 


Allen A. Deverick, formerly 
regional sales manager, has been 
appointed vice president-sales, 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, 
Ill. 


John E. Baldridge succeeds 
Harry T. Zeising as manager, 
Cleveland sales office, General 


EXTENSIVE TESTING IN ACTUAL FLEET USE 


PROVES ’61 LARK 
PERFORMABILITY 


THIS IS WHAT FLEET DRIVERS SAY— 


“Immediate response to acceleration” 


“Good hill climbing” 


“Very little steering effort on twisting mountain roads” 
“Good solid feeling ...no squeaks or rattles” 
“Excellent maneuverability and directional stability” 
“Easy to get in and out of” 


*‘Good headroom” 
“Parks easily” 


“Good in traffic,and stop-and-start driving” 


90% 


~~ /0 


MILEAGE 


BETTER—OIL CONSUMPTION ZERO 


Certified by United States Testing Company © 


«Ol TARK 


BY STUDEBAKER 


PS: The best trucks for your business are built 
by Studebaker—\y to 2 Tonw#heavy duty! 


These are actual comments from men who drove the 


’61 Lark in four large blue-chip fleets. They averaged 


304 miles per man, on their regular routes. 


Their reports cover the new 112 HP Skybolt Six 


907 


engine (20-25% 


better mileage), new suspension and 


steering (30% easier), new bonded brakes (up to 100% 


longer wear). But there are over 50 improvements in 


all contributing to 61 Lark Performability. You have 


to drive it to believe it! Phone your Lark dealer right 


now for a test on the road. And for full Fleet informa- 


tion, send this coupon to Studebaker! 


(0 Send us informative literature only 


NAME 


(C) Have a factory representative call me for an appointment 


GET THE FULL STORY ON FLEET SAVINGS! 
Fleet Sales Division, Studebaker-Packard Corporation, South Bend 27, Ind. 


PLEASE PRINT 


TITLE. 


COMPANY. 
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Chemical Div., Allied Chemical 
Corp. 


Douglass L. Burnham has been 
named southern New England 
and New York State district sales 
manager, Waterbury Rolling 
Mills, Inc. 


Marvin Eisenberg has been 
named Eastern Regional man- 
ager, Vacuum-Electronics Corp., 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


Wayne C. Herrmann was made 
sales manager of the St. Louis 
area, Photocopy Products, Smith- 
Corona, Inc. 


Charles V. Hoge has been 
named St. Louis district sales 
manager, data processing equip- 
ment and systems, Burroughs 
Corp. 


Frank J. Kilrain has taken the 
post of central region sales man- 
ager, Cardox Div., Chemetron 
Corp., Detroit. 


Karl Bing has been appointed 
distributor, sales division man- 
ager, Ray-O-Vac Co., Madison, 
Wis. Ernest Haar was named 
manager of the company’s special 
sales division, Frank Blake, di- 
rector of sales in the southern 
U.S., and William J. Vitense, 
manager of sales pianning and 
service. 


Richard J. Bambery, former 
general sales manager of Ad- 
miral Corp., Chicago, was ap- 
pointed vice president and di- 
rector of marketing, American 
Concertone, Inc., a division of 
Astro-Science Corp. 


James B. Andersen was pro- 
moted to manager of Kendex tool- 
ing sales, Kennametal Inc., 
Willoughby, Ohio. 


A. F. Boucher has been pro- 
moted to assistant general sales 
manager, Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland. 


Ralph P. Smith succeeds the 
late Douglas H. Carnegie as man- 
ager, Hamtramck, Mich., sales 
district, Sun Oil Co. Charles P. 
Cooley has taken the post of 
manager of the company’s 
Youngstown, Ohio, sales district. 


Richard H. Landis has been 
elected vice president in charge 
of sales, Phoenix Steel Corp. of 
Pennsylvania, Phoenixville, Pa. 
Landis was formerly general sales 
manager, Claymont Steel Prod- 
ucts, Claymont, Del. 


Edward W. Hufnagle succeeds 
the late W. L. Tomlinson as man- 
ager of automotive sales for the 
Glass Div., Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Detroit. 


Hebert E. Weyrauch has joined 
Flo-Tronics, Inc., St. Louis Park, 
Minn., as sales manager, Elec- 
tronics Control Div. He was 
formerly contract sales manager, 
Maico Electronics, Inc., Minne- 


apolis. 


William W. Shade was pro- 
moted to Kansas City, Mo., area 
district manager, Meter & Valve 
Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co. 


Chester Jur, formerly of Pack- 
ard Bell Electronics, has joined 
Rutherford Electronics Co., Cul- 
ver City, Calif., as sales manager, 
Communications Div. 
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YOUR FINISHING 

COSTS with 
WALLINGFORD 
Bright Annealed Stainiess Steel Strip 


Conventional steel making is inadequate when you 
require decorative stainless steel strip with an extra 
bright finish to pass rigid corrosion tests. “Bright 
Annealing” is the answer — and Wallingford is the 
first steel maker to apply this process to its regular 
production of stainless strip! 


How does “Bright Annealing”’ lower finishing costs? 
By preventing formation of oxide scales present after 
conventional annealing and by eliminating the need 
for further processing which often dulls the finish. 
Preservation of the bright surface produced by highly 
polished rolls results in a finish so excellent that users 


find that buffing time is greatly reduced, affording 
significant savings. 


Superiority in facilities, research and skill enables 
Wallingford to produce “tonnage on a laboratory 
basis” and make quality strip available economically. 


SEE NEXT PAGE FOR MORE INFORMATION ON BRIGHT 
ANNEALED STAINLESS STEELS 


INGFORD STEEL CO. 


‘ALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


COLD ROLLED STRIP: Super Metals, Stainless, Alloy 
WELDED TUBES AND PIPE: Super Metals, Stainless, Alloy 


COMPLETE AND MAIL REPLY POST CARD TO RECEIVE YOUR COPY 
OF OUR NEW FOLDER ON STAINLESS STEEL STRIP, ‘TONNAGE 
ON A LABORATORY BASIS” 


[] Please send me your “Tonnage On A Laboratory Basis” 
Folder (Form No. G-1333). 

(1) Have your representative call to discuss my finishing 
requirements. 

ae ee, 

Firm 

Street 

City 


WALLINGFORD 
Bright Annealed Stainless Steel Strip 


Stainless steel derives its resistance to corrosion from 
the presence of chromium, so any depletion of chro- 
mium during processing must be avoided. 


Because of Wallingford’s success in this area, 
Wallingford Stainless Steel passes even the most rigid 
corrosion tests set up by leading manufacturers. Ex- 
ceptional corrosion resistance is of prime importance 
when the stainless steel is to be used for decorative 
purposes and may be exposed to weather, salt water, 
or other corrosive elements. 


In producing this stainless steel strip, Wallingford 
employs bright annealing. Result? Reduced customer 
buffing costs PLUS corrosion resistance and a bright 
finish never before attained! 


Whether your problem is brightness of finish or the 
degree of corrosion resistance, Wallingford can sup- 
ply stainless steel strip that will satisfy. 


Widths from 0.150” to 27”. Thicknesses 
down to .0005”. Extremely close toler- 
ances are maintained. 


COMPLETE REVERSE SIDE OF REPLY CARD BELOW AND MAIL 
TO RECEIVE NEW STAINLESS STEEL STRIP FOLDER, ‘TONNAGE 
ON A LABORATORY BASIS” 


THE WALLINGFORD STEEL CO. 


Wallingford, Connecticut 


Industry News in Brief 


Instrument Systems Buys 


College Point, N. Y.—Instru- 
ments Systems Corp. has ac- 
quired Empire Flight Compo- 
nents, Inc., Bellmore, N. Y., and 
will operate the firm as a division. 

The companies produce elec- 
tromechanical components, micro- 
wave components, servo systems 
and specialized test equipment 
for the aircraft, missile, and elec- 
tronics industries. 


Bowser Sells Subsidiary 


Terryville, Conn.—Eagle Lock 
Corp. has purchased the business 
of Eagle Lock & Screw Co., a 
subsidiary of Bowser, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

The acquisition was a cash 
deal plus a limited number of 
shares in Penn-Akron, parent 
company of Eagle Lock Corp. 

Bowser’s sales total approxi- 
mately $35-million annually. 
Bagle, one of the nation’s oldest 
lock firms, has averaged sales of 
about $5-million for the past five 
years. 


New Division Formed 


New Haven—tThe Connecticut 
Hard Rubber Co., manufacturer 
of silicone rubber parts, has 
formed a new Electrical Products 
Dept. to handle OEM customers 
inthe fields of rotating equip- 
ment, wire and cable. Distribu- 
tors will continue to service all 
other end users. 


Worthington Gets Contracts 


New York—The Worthington 
Corp. has received two contracts 
totaling $1.5-million to supply 
air conditioning equipment for 
two of the largest office buildings 
in the U.S. 

The awards involve the 59- 
story, 2.4-million sq. ft. Pan 
Am Building in New York, to be 
the world’s largest commercial 
office building, and the Humble 
Oil and Refining Co. building in 
Houston. 

The contracts call for furnish- 
ing nearly 15,000 tons of air 
conditioning. 


Award to Outboard Marine 


Waukegan, Ill. — Outboard 
Marine Corp. has been awarded 
the Navy’s first outboard gas 
turbine engine contract for small 
craft. The engine will be low- 
cost and lightweight, and develop 
125 hp. 


FXR Signs Agreement 


New York—FXR, manufac- 
turer of microwave test equip- 
ment, has signed a mutual licens- 
ing agreement with the firm of 
Elliott Brothers, London. 

The contract gives FXR and 
Elliott exclusive rights to make 
and sell each other’s full range 
of microwave instruments and 
equipment. 


Sutton Changes Name 


Berkeley Heights, N. J.—Sut- 
ton Electronic Co., a subsidiary 
of Nytronics, Inc., has changed 
its name to Automation Products 
Div. 

Automation Products, based at 


design, development and produc- 
tion of transformers for the 
machinery control field. 


Electric Autolite Buys 


Toledo—The Marshalltown 
Mfg. Co., Marshalltown, lowa, 
will be sold to Electric Autolite 
Co. effective Oct. 31. 

The Iowa firm, with annual 
sales of about $3-million, op- 
erates two plants and manufac- 
tures pressure gages, thermom- 
eters and hydrometers. 


Asarco Closes Plant 


New York—American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. will close 
down lead smelting operations 
in Leadville, Colo., on Dec. 31 
because of declining ore supply. 

The company said it would 
continue its ore buying program 
in Colorado but would transfer 
refining operations to its El Paso, 
Tex., plant which now handling 
copper. 

The Asarco plant in Denver 
will be unaffected by the shut- 
down and transfer. 


Reynolds Integrates Division 


Richmond, Va.—The Decora- 
tive Foil Div. of Reynolds Metal 
Co. will be merged into corporate 
organization as of Jan. 1. 

The division, created to pro- 
duce and established a market 
for the firm’s foil gift wrap, has 
reached a point where it can be 
integrated into the company, 
said a company spokesman. 

The change according to Rey- 
nolds will make possible better 
service and relate the decorative 
foil function to other areas of 
aluminum marketing. 

The move does not affect Ar- 
row Brands, Inc., which will con- 
tinue as a separate company. 


New Twin Coach=Division : 


Buffalo N. Y.—Twin Coach 
Co. has acquired the body divi- 
sion of the York-Hoover Corp, 
York, Pa. The division will op- 
perate as a subsidiary of the 
parent firm under the name York 
Body and Equipment Co. 


Cooper Development Moves 


Van Nuys, Calif._—_The Cooper 
Development Div. of the Mar- 
quardt Corp. will move to Van 
Nuys to join Marquardt’s power 
systems group within the next few 
months. Cooper has been head- 
quartered at Monrovia, Calif. 


Lexington, Ky., specializes in the 
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When frequent adjustment or dis-assembly is anticipated 


USE NYLON INSERT ELASTIC STOP” NUTS 


Extended re-useability is built into every stand- 
ard Elastic Stop nut. The tough nylon locking 
collar does the trick. 

It grips entering bolt threads with a plastic- 
smooth perfect fit that dampens impact loads, 
absolutely resists vibration, yet never galls or 
damages bolt threads. The nut may be “stopped” 
at any place on the bolt, whether seated or not, 
for precision adjustment. When the nut is 
wrenched off for routine maintenance, the nylon 
collar, due to its elastic recovery, tends to resume 
its original shape. Thus upon re-installation it 
grips the bolt threads as effectively as on the 
original installation. And this on-off cycle can be 
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ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


repeated over 50 times on any bolt of standard 
quality without loss of holding power. 

The nylon locking collar can also be used to 
seal off liquid seepage along the bolt threads and 
to prevent moisture from entering the load carry- 
ing areas. It is inert to oils, gasolines, salt atmos- 
pheres and common acids. 

Consider the economy to you and your cus- 
tomers of this kind of fastener performance. Let 
us prove it to you. Ask for free test samples . . . 
or a copy of Recommended Test Procedures for 
Determining Locknut Re-Useability. Write: 
Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America, Dept. 
$50-1119, 2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, N. J. 


New Plants and Expansions 


Monsanto Chemical 


Cincinnati—Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co.’s Plastics Division has 
begun construction of a multi- 
million expansion at its Addys- 
ton, Ohio, plant to produce a 
new family of styrene based plas- 
tics. 

R. K. Mueller, vice-president 
and general manager of the divi- 
sion here, said the installation, 
which is scheduled to be in op- 
eration by the last half of next 
year, will increase firm’s output 
of stryene molding and extrusion 
materials by 25%. 

Colored materials will be made 
at Addyston for the first time, 
he said, and will utilize a unique 
computer-controlled color sys- 
tem. 


Firestone 


Orange, Tex.—Construction is 
now in full swing at Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co.’s new polymer 
plant here. 

The facility, slated for comple- 
tion next January, is expected to 
lift the company’s synthetic rub- 
ber production capacity by 30,- 
000 tons/year, or approximately 
12%, a Firestone official said. 

He said the plant, an addition 
to the company’s Petrochemical 
Center here, is designed to pro- 
duce both Coral, a “complete 
replacement” for natural rubber, 
and Diene, an extender which is 
blended with natural rubber in 
tire production to improve qual- 


ity. 


Mid-West Steel 


Houston—The Mid-West Steel 
Corp. has opened new offices and 
warehouse totaling approximately 
40,000 sq. ft. of office space. A 
subsidiary of the New Process 
Steel and Supply Corp. of Dallas, 
the firm sells, stores and dis- 
tributes structural and sheet steel. 


Detroit Steel 


Dallas—Detroit Steel Corp. 
has established a district head- 
quarters in Dallas. Previously, 
Dallas and the North Texas area 
were served through the Houston 
district office. 


Precision Plastics 


Philadelphia—Precision Plas- 
tics Co., manufacturer of custom 
molded plastics, has announced 
the addition of blow-molding 
equipment to its manufacturing 
facilities. 


Southern Tier Chemical 


Emporium, Pa.—The Southern 
Tier Chemical Co., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., expects to start the manu- 
facture of aluminum chloride 
within 30 days at production 
facilities here. 


Universal Wire 


New York—Universal Wire 
Co., subsidiary of Bostitch, Inc., 
plans to build a new wire mill at 
Clinton, Conn. 

Forty-one acres of land for the 


and construction is expected to 
begin before the end of the year. 
The new 100,000 sq. ft. plant 
will produce a substantial part 
of Bostitch requirements for 
stapling and attaching wire. 


Synthane Corp. 


Glendale, Calif.—Synthane 
Corp. has added a full fabrica- 
tion service to its plastics ware- 
house and distribution facilities 
here. 

The company has installed ma- 


chinery and complete facilities 
for punching, drilling, shearing, 
turning, boring, and milling of 
industrial laminates. 


William H. Rorer 


Philadelphia— William H. 
Rorer, Inc., pharmaceutical 
chemists, plans to shift Opera- 
tions from Philadelphia to Fort 
Washington, Pa., in a $2-million 
expansion move. 

The firm will erect two build- 
ings at the Fort Washington In- 


ljdustrial Park to house offices, 


labs, manufacturing, and ware- 
house operations. 


Bemis Bag 


St. Louis—Bemis Bag Co. will 
build a plant in Muskegon, Mich., 
for the manufacture of Tekmold, 
a molded cellulose, as part of a 
$1-million expansion and mod- 
ernization program. 

The plant will have 50,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space and cost more 
than $500,000. The firm plans 
additional expansions at St. 
Louis, Claremont and Fleming- 
ton, N. J., and Vancouver, Wash- 
ington. 


Jamesbury Corp. 


Worcester, Mass.—The James- 
bury Corp., manufacturer of ball 
valves, will build a new plant 
here, officials disclosed at the 
annual stockholders mecting. 
Construction of the 80,000 sq. ft. 
facility will begin next spring. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. has expansion program 
underway at its East Point, Ga., 
paint factory. 

About 25,000 sq. ft. of new 
production and laboratory space 


will be built. 


new plant have been purchased, 
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For convenient air freight service, 
most jets to the most Cities... 


Within a month, four more jets and three more fast DC-7 
Cargoliners will join United Air Lines fleet. Jet speed and 
increased schedule frequency offer you greater flexibility 
and ease in planning your shipments. Since every United 
flight carries freight, United offers you nearly 900 sched- 
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Government P.A. Blasts Brand Names for Druas 


Washington, D. C.—A law re- 
quiring manufacturers to apply a 
single basic name to each drug 
was urged by Washington pro- 
curement officer R. G. Wessells 
as a means of insuring a price 
drop after an introductory period. 

Wessells said that when each 
drug maker attaches its own 
brand to a specific drug, buyers 
often do not know that drugs 
bearing different brands are actu- 
ally identical. Results: Prices 
can no longer be counted on to 
drop 75% to 80% after two 
years on the market. 


As an example, he cited the 
antibiotic tetracycline. When this 
“miracle” drug was first intro- 
duced it was labeled by such 
brand names as “aureomycin,” 
“erythromycin,” “acromycin.” 
Wessells said it was originally 
offered to the federal govern- 
ment at $19.50 per hundred cap- 
sules, and five years later the price 
was unchanged. 

Tetracycline largely replaced 
penicillin and streptomycin, Wes- 
sells said. Prices of the latter 
drugs dropped sharply after their 
introduction. Penicillin, he de- 


clared, came out at $14 per thou- 
sand units “and dropped to only 
a few cents within a period of 
approximately six years.” 

Ironically, it was a government 
move to reduce the cost of its 
pharmaceutical purchases that 
contributed to the multiple-name 
situation. In 1957 the govern- 
ment opened a “broad range” 
of drugs to competitive bids. Al- 
though this reduced total cost at 
that time, introduction of new 
drugs since then has tended to 
work total expenditures for drug 
buying upward. 


Pennsylvania State Official Solves 
Identical Bid Problem on Rock Salt 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The state 
purchasing officer has found a 
solution to the rock salt identical 
bid dilemma. 

Secretary of Property and Sup- 
plies Andrew M. Bradley made 
unequal awards to all bidders in 
the three and four-way ties that 
turned up in each of 67 counties 
in Pennsylvania’s 11 engineering 
districts. 

This contrasts with the solu- 
tion in New Jersey where a four- 
way tie was settled by splitting 


call United first: 


and still more 


Cargoliners! 


ules a day, coast to coast, border to border, and to Hawaii. 


And with United’s extra care in expediting and handling 


freight, you gain extra shipping reliability. For your 
next shipment, call the nearest United Air Lines office. 
ALL UNITED MAINLINERS CARRY CARGO 


known for extra care [UNITED 


AIR LINES 
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the contract equally between two 
of the bidders (see PW, Oct. 17, 
"60, p. 12). 

Bids for a total of 60,221 tons 
of rock salt were identical in 
each area but varied widely be- 
tween districts, ranging from 
$14.35 a ton in Erie county to 
$23 in Berks County. Bids for a 
total of 21,225 tons of calcium 
chloride ranged from $44.50 to 
$47.50 a ton. 

Attorney General Anne X. Al- 
pern said there was not much the 
state could do about the identical 
bids unless fraud was involved. 
Pennsylvania officials have de- 
clined to make “rigged bid” 
charges. Secretary Bradley, how- 
ever, disclosed that the federal 
government had requested depo- 
sitions from Pennsylvania with 
identical rock salt bid figures for 
1959, which it will presumably 
use in the pending antitrust suit 
against the industry. 

Bradley has made no charges 
because, as he put it, “things are 
just as bad in cement, office ma- 
chinery and some hospital sup- 
plies and equipment.” 

Meanwhile, a rock salt dilem- 
ma of another sort was solved in 
Syracuse, N. Y. The dilemma: 
Whether to use rock salt or manu- 


factured salt flakes. Salt flakes 
got the nod. 

Contract and Purchase Com- 
missioner Albert D. Ross 


awarded the 80,000-ton contract 
to Solvay Process Co. It calls 
for bulk delivered at the Public 
Works Pine Street garage for 
$12.25 aton. This compares with 
the bid by International Salt Co. 
of bulk delivered for $13.45 a 
ton. 


Texan Develops System 
To Weigh Value and Bid 
On Municipal Contracts 


Terrell, Texas—City Manager 
J. C. Pruett has worked out a 
system to insure that best buy 
rather than lowest bid wins public 
contracts. 

His technique: Get vendors to 
rate best buy in support of pur- 
chasing decision. 

Turning down lowest bid for 
best buy without drawing tax- 
payers’ fire is a knotty problem 
for Pruett as for many govern- 
mental purchasing agents around 
the country. 

Discussing the buying of equip- 
ment Pruett said, “We wanted to 
get the most value for the city’s 
money. At the same time give 
every dealer a chance to compete 
on a basis that would be fair to 
the city as well as to them. 

“The way we look at it, we 
weren’t buying a machine as 
much as we are buying the work 
it would do. The total cost of 
doing the work was the important 
thing . . . not just the initial 
price.” 

To build a case for the most 
prudent buying, Pruett first listed 
the desirable features for a piece 
of machinery—after checking 
with private contractors in the 
county and before writing the 
specifications. 

After bids were received, he 
went again to the contractors 
asking them to rate and list the 
machine they thought offered the 


most for the money. 
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Foreign Steel Makes New Pitch for U.S. Sales 


New York—European steel 
makers are turning once more to 
American markets—and as a re- 
sult, bargains are beginning to 
crop up all over the place. 

The new sales push has 
dropped European tags some 
$10/ton below midsummer levels, 
and on standard items, such as 
structural steel and merchant 
bars, prices have been pegged at 
about $15/ton below domestic 
tags. Some sample prices quoted 
as during the past week on an 
f.0.b. basis: 

Reinforcing bars $90-$91/metric 


ton (2204. 6 Ib.). Merchant steel, 
bent work $93-$94/metric ton. 
Bar size and structural angles 
$95-$96/metric ton. 


These are not panic prices, 
European exporters are careful to 
point out. There is little inven- 
tory pressure. Orders placed now 
have to wait till late January or 
February for delivery. 

Then why the renewed interest 
in the American market? Here 
are some of the reasons: 

© European credit restrictions. 
European countries — notably 
Britain and Germany— installed 


“ALCOA ALUMINUM SCREW MACHINE STOCK 
ALLOY 2011 CUTS YOUR UNIT COST!” 


cost, 2024-T4 or -T351 for strength with high produc- 
tion, and 6061-T6 or -T651 for superior finishes, excel- 
lent joining characteristics and extra corrosion resist- 
ance. Aluminum Company of America, 846-L Alcoa 


Precision-made, high-volume screw machine parts cost 
jess in aluminum 


Final cost of your machined component . . . material 
cost plus production cost . . . is lower with Alcoa Alloy 
2011-T3. That’s because this faster machining alloy cuts 
production time . . . machines easier . . . can be held to 
. . gives a bright, clean finish. And 
Alcoa® Aluminum 2011-T3 gives you three times as 
many parts per pound as other, heavier metals, for still 
more savings. By using Alcoa Aluminum 2011-T3 Screw 
Machine Stock you get all the inherent advantages of 


close tolerances . 


automatic screw machine products. 


Be sure to ask your Alcoa distributor or Alcoa sales 
office for your free Alcoa Conversion Calculator. It 
makes cost conversions from brass to aluminum quick, 
easy, finger-tip operations. Also get your free Alcoa 
Screw Machine Stock Estimating and Operating Data 
Book, the most comprehensive book of its kind in the 
screw machine field . . . packed with easy-to-find tech- 


nical data. 


You'll want information, too, on other Alcoa screw 
machine alloys: 2017-T4 or -T451 for strength at low 


Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ADDITIONAL BONUSES YOU GET 
WITH EVERY ALCOA ALLOY: 


ae oak 54 


requirements. 


oe 


Wide range of stock sizes for important price advantages. 
Guaranteed market for up to 60 per cent of your Alcoa 
Aluminum turnings and borings. 

Extensive mill and distributor inventories to meet all 


Chamfered ends at no extra cost. 
Specific 12-ft lengths at no extra cost (for rounds up to 


2%, in.; hexagons up to 2 in.). 
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SCREW MACHINE STOCK 


stringent consumer credit restric- 
tions on big steel items such as 
cars and major appliances during 
the summer. Their aim was to 
slow down inflationary credit pur- 
chases, but tighter credit also cut 
down the demand for steel from 
those countries. This helped turn 
attention to the American mar- 
ket, which a few months ago was 
being ignored by order-pressed 
European producers. 

@Growth in European steel 
operations. Over the past year a 
substantial increase in European 
steel capacity, accompanied by 
rapid advances in steel making 
productivity, have made Ameri- 
can sales both attractive and 
profitable. 

@ Stabilizing American de- 
mand. After the 1959 strike set- 
tlement, U.S. steel imports 
tumbled (see chart left). But now 
—as indicated by the slight Au- 
gust pickup in foreign steel im- 
ports—U.S. demand seems to be 
stabilizing (at a higher level than 
before the strike, incidentally) 
and European steel wants to con- 
solidate its share. 

But price changes brought on 
by these factors appear to have 
run their course, and any down- 
ward revisions in the near future 
are expected to be minor. 

As one prominent European 
steel representative put it “our 
prices should be leveling out at 
this time. They’re not going to 
hit the 1958 lows (about $10/ton 
under current quotations) be- 
cause European producers have 
better markets than before and 
are operating in sounder econo- 
mies.” 

Japanese steel, surprisingly, 
has not engaged in strong price 
competition for the American 
market. Tags have been kept 
stable — slightly below U. S. 
prices—for wire products, rods, 
reinforcing bars and thin-walled 
pipe. Hard bargaining may bring 
list prices down $1 or $2/ton for 
individual sales. 

Where European imports com- 
pete with Japanese products—re- 
inforcing bars, for example— 
European prices are $10 to $13/ 
ton below Japanese. 

The reason: According to 
George Ziff, trader with Japan’s 
number one steel exporter, Kino- 
shita & Co., “the Japanese have 
changed their psychology with re- 
spect to the American market. 
They want to develop more sta- 
bility in their demand and aren’t 
looking for spot sales like they 
used to. Their approach has be- 
come more conservative, and the 
stress is on quality, constant sup- 
ply, and dependable delivery.” 

Industry observers attribute 
this more conservative Japanese 
approach to: 

© Diversified markets. Japan’s 
12-million ton annual steel pro- 
duction is finding good customers 
in other parts of the world: India, 
Southeast Asia, and Latin Ameri- 
ca. 

@ Customer resentment. The 
old tactics of selling to one cus- 
tomer at a given price, and then 
at lower quotes to another, made 
it difficult to resell the first cus- 
tomer. 

Right now Japanese firms are 
not promising shipment before 
February—which means March 
delivery—on orders placed now. 

Most firms are holding off 
until the outcome of Japanese 
elections which take place about 


the same time ours do. 
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The Fine Print of Purchasing 


The LAW and YOU 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP 


Consult your tax advisor before you set up an accounting system for “take or 
pay” gas purchase contracts. 

The problem arises in this type of contract when the purchaser, who has 
agreed to take—and pay for—a specified quantity of gas in a given period, 
doesn’t take the entire amount. He is then allowed to take the remainder of the 
paid-for gas in what is called a “make-up period.” 

The question is: How do you deduct the costs of the gas paid for in one year 
and taken in another during the make-up period—and still satisfy Internal 
Revenue Service requirement that tax accounting clearly reflects income? 

Chances are the IRS will require you to charge the gas paid for but not used 
to a deferred gas purchase account. When, in later years, the deficiency is 
made up, the costs will be charged by crediting them to the deferred gas purchase 
account. 

It’s possible, too, that the IRS will claim that the cost of the gas paid for and 
not taken should be deducted in the year payment is made—or that the excess 
payments during a year for gas not taken should be deducted in the year the 
make-up period expires. 

The point to remember, however, is that the IRS position will vary with the 


Now Mr. Roytype has— 


The Most Durable Computer Tape Ever Made! 


Plus other Roytapes especially designed for your data processing equipment 


Your Mr. Roytype has done it again...come through with the most 
durable tape available for your modern business machines. This perfo- 
rator tape is made by laminating paper to tough Mylar* plastic film. 
It will far outlast any paper tape. 

But, leave it to Roytype to provide several kinds of Roytape...to 
have on hand, for your best interests, just exactly the Roytape for 
your specific jobs and equipment. 

Whether you require oiled tape or the non-bleeding unoiled kind, rolls 
or folded, regular weight paper or heavy duty Master tape paper, your 
Roytype representative has it...and can get it to you next to 
immediately. Ask him to help you. That’s his job. ROYTYPE’ 


**'Mylar’’ is the registered trade-mark of the DuPont Company 
A complete line of business supplies... expert help... and the fastest service, too. 


Send us the handy coupon below: 


® Vv 
RGYAL Royal McBee Corporation, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Please have our Mr. Roytype show me the kinds of Roytape available 
for my computing machines. 
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facts in each particular case. That's why you'd better consult a tax expest before 
you get in too deep. 


SAY IT RIGHT 


Any ambiguity in a letter that constitutes a contract is usually interpreted by 
the courts in favor of the addressee. The reasoning behind this ruling is that 
no party has a right to use ambiguous language to induce someone into a con- 
tract in the hope that the courts will rule in his favor in case there’s a dispute 
over the wording. 

Like most legal rules, this one has exceptions. It does not apply, for example, 
when the ambiguous language was used by both parties—even though only 
one of them put it in writing. In such cases the court attaches a meaning that 
is In accordance with the general aim of the contract. Take this case: 

The seller used the term carload without making it clear whether he meant a 
small or average-size car. The court didn’t rule in favor of the buyer, because 
it was clear from a reading of the entire correspondence between the parties that 
small carloads were meant. 


FRAUDULENT CLAIMS 


Can a seller be held accountable for a salesman’s puff? 

A recent Michigan court ruling holds the seller can be bound by his sales- 
man’s claims. The case concerned an action brought by the buyer to void an 
auto sales contract because of fraud. As part of his sales pitch, the salesman 
said the car had been reconditioned and was in “A-1 condition.” The car 
turned out to be a lemon, and the court held that the salesman’s remark was 
sufficient to justify recision of the contract (Smith v. Leppo, 104 N. W. 2d 128). 


SILENCE IS CONSENT 


You may be bound to the other party’s understanding of a contract—if you 
remained silent when you had a chance to object. 

Take this case recently decided by the Armed Service Board of Contract 
Appeals: 

The federal government agreed to buy a transformer from Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co. and wrote out a purchase order which called for taps and 
terminal boxes to go with the unit. When the transformer was delivered with- 
out taps and terminals the government rejected it. 

Westinghouse appealed to the Board on the grounds that in a telephone con- 
versation, before the purchase order was issued, it had been established that the 
transformer was not to have taps and terminals. 

The Board held for the government, ruling that regardless of the telephone 
conversation the agreement was properly spelled out in the purchase order. 
Westinghouse, the Board said, had an opportunity to object when it received the 
purchase order—and its silence must be interpreted as acquiescence in the gov- 
ernment’s understanding of the contract. 


USE TAX 


Missouri’s year-old use tax on goods bought outside the state has been held 
invalid by the Circuit Court of Cole County. Three railroads, charging that the 
tax was discriminatory, claimed that while railroad cars and ties brought in 
from out of state were taxed, materials brought in from out of state for com- 
mercial aircraft were not. The Court agrees with them. 

However, the Supervisor of the Sales and Use Tax Department advises tax- 
payers to continue paying the tax under protest since the state is appealing to the 
Missouri Supreme Court (Circuit Court of Cole County, Mo., Sept. 22, 1960). 


(The above material was prepared by Syndey Prerau of the J. K. Lasser Tax Institute for 
PURCHASING WEEK. Reader inquiries on general tax and legal aspects of purchasing will 
be discussed here in accordance with space limitations and applicability.) 
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1} it’s made of 


NsSRWALK 


HIGH PRESSURE AIR and GAS 
COMPRESSORS 


Custom-production Compres- 
sors proved in use for superior 
quality, dependability, safety. 


For every specification: 

* from single stage to six stages 

¢ from 5 to 42,000 PSI pressure 

* for full range of gases — acety- 
lene, air, argon, certain hydro 
carbons, CO and CO., ethane, 
ethylene, HCL, helium, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, nitrous oxide 
and oxygen. 


COMPRESSOR SPECIALISTS 
TO WORLD-WIDE INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1864 


WIRE 


get in touch with 


FASFORM 


<somnm=<m aon” 


Just tell us what you need, and if it 
can be formed with wire we'll give 
you a blueprint and a cost estimate. 
Write Fasform Formed Wire Products 
Division, Heller Roberts Manufactur- 
ing Corp., 6115 Carnegie Ave., 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


<VaHnCcoaza <x aoaemeem aon 


mno va cu 


NORWALK COMPANY, INC. 
N. WATER ST., S. NORWALK, CONN. 


HELLER ROBERTS 


Monvufacturing Corporation 


Ten Steps to Purchasing Profit 


1. Each part, subcomponent, and raw material type 
and size is assigned a part number. 


2. The accounting department keeps track of the pur- 
chases of each item on IBM cards. 


3. Accounting makes a yearend card run by item, 
showing how much of each item was purchased for 
the year, and prints out a full report. 


| 4. From this list the purchasing analyst picks the “blue 
Purchasing Analyst C. N. Harwood picks out “blue chip” chips’’—the 22% of purchases that make up about 85% 
order items with Director of Purchases B. M. Horter. of the dollar volume. 


How Cutler-Hammers Three-Man Purchasing 


TI ow can you prove your department is a money-make.? 

There’s been a lot of talk about purchasing performance 
systems and different ways of letting top management know that the 
P. A. can be a real profit maker for the company. But quite often 
purchasing’s efforts get lost in the shuffle—-either the purchasing man- 
ager doesn’t have the figures to prove his point, or the record gets 
buried or played down in a report. 

Result: no clear-cut proof that purchasing is a profit-making job. 

But B. M. Horter, director of purchases at Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
Milwaukee manufacturer of motor controls, switches, and electrical 
equipment, has found a way to put the savings in terms that top man- 
agement understands. He totals the savings that his three buyers 
have made, then weighs the cost of operating his department against 
them. 

The black ink at the bottom of the column tells the story: Horter’s 
department not only pays for its own operating expenses and salaries, 
but it turns in a handsome profit as well. 

C-H makes big savings because it concentrates its purchasing efforts 
on the big dollar items—some 2,600 out of 12,000 standard items, 
plus 12,000 specials. These comprise about 85% of the dollar bill, 
so Horter appropriately calls them the “blue chips.” That’s where the 
biggest savings come, and where top management takes most notice 
for a job well done. 

This ready-with-the-figure approach needs some strong accounting 
help, and that’s just what C. N. Harwood, purchasing analyst, supplies. 


What's Inside a C-H Bid Form 


Here’s what C-H says on its quotation request form 
to spur vendors to come up with their best prices and 
ideas: 


“You are invited to bid on our estimated yearly 
requirements of the parts listed below.” 


“Prices must be given. . . for each part number.” 


“If there is any advantage in placing all part 
numbers with you, please indicate this in the space 
provided.” 


“You are urgently requested to review the de- 
sign of these parts and suggest modifications or 
changes that will result in lower prices.” 
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Harwood is the purchasing department’s own built-in controller; he 
works directly with Horter, picks the “blue chips,” prepares the savings 
reports, and lifts the burden of figure work from the buyers. 

In that way, the buyers can give full time to their major task: 
getting competitive bids on every applicable item of the “blue chips,” 
and for other items where possible. 

C-H feels that the best way to make purchasing savings is to put its 
annual requirements up for competitive bidding. Cutler-Hammer wants 
better products for less (as you can see from their quotation request 
form at the left), but the company is not interested in price shaving 
merely for economy’s sale. Each supplier is “urgently” requested to 
review the items he is bidding on and make suggestions that will lower 
the cost through changes in materials or design. 


Bidding Reduces Cost 

For instance, bidding between suppliers equipped with cold-heading 
equipment reduced the cost of a pin for an electrical switch from 2¢ 
each to .2¢. Savings totaled $2,200 a year. Another example: Wire 
leads with an insulated sleeve had cost 5¢ each; bidding brought out 
a lead with a sleeve that could be applied automatically at a saving of 
2.5¢—total savings of $3,000 a year. 

It takes time to come up with such savings, and then put these sav- 
ings into bid form. But C-H buyers have this time, thanks to the “blue 
chip” system. Also, buyers work out their bids on a master plan 
calendar, so they have a schedule for their work. Harwood also helps 
the buyers with scheduling, and clerks take care of the actual writing 
of purchase orders. 

The steady rise of competitive bid savings on Horter’s annual report 
has proved clearly that competitive bid buying pays off. In 1950, soon 
after the “blue chip” system went into effect, bidding accounted for 
about half of the savings. Now, as savings steadily mount year after 
year, bidding accounts for over 75% of the savings. Other sources of 
saving are changed specifications, negotiation, and buy instead of make. 

The C-H approach to purchasing profit comes out of Purchasing 
Director Horter’s 30 years of experience “on the other side of the 
desk” as a Cutler-Hammer salesman and general sales manager. 

Fifteen years ago, he became top purchasing manager with the idea 
that he could buy for profit. “The feeling has always been that pur- 
chasing was a service department,” says Horter. “But I came up through 
selling, and I knew the purchasing department could be a very profit- 
productive group. 

“This philosophy is not just an idea, it is a whole system—it gives 
purpose to your job, and puts you on top of the details—so you can 
concentrate on profit.” 

Horter transformed his idea into a management system by concen- 
trating on an old salesman’s law: “There seems to be some mathe- 
matical law that says 25% of your customers give you 75% of your 
sales. It applies to purchases, too—25% of your items account for 
75% of your dollars.” But Horter checked further and found that 
at C-H, 22% of purchased parts numbers were responsible for 85% 
of the dollar value. 

Here was the clue: Concentrate purchasing efforts on these items, 
and the savings would be big, and quick. 
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5. Blue chips are split up by commodity group among 
the three buyers. Each thus has a specialty to concentrate 
on and an equal work load. 


6. Buyers conduct competitive bidding on a scheduled 
basis for each group. They have more time to solicit 
bids, work with vendors, because the purchasing analyst 
does their figure work. 


7. Buyers pick the best price after evaluation of vendor 
reliability, quality, etc. Vendors supply all of that item 
for one year, as long as they hold to price, quality. 
If the price goes up, the buyer can reopen bids. 


taff Saves the Blue Chip Way—and Proves It 


“Instead of bothering with 12,000 items and 12,000 specials, we 
are able to get down to a manageable number,” Horter said. These 
are the “blue chips,” and they currently total about 2,600 items. 

Harwood applies his accounting and general business administration 
training to the system (see box above) by picking the “blue chips” 
and supervising the buyers in their bid scheduling and negotiation. He 
also keeps score on savings and reports them to Horter for the pur- 
chasing department profit report. 

At the start of each year, Harwood reviews the previous year’s IBM 
card tabulation of purchases for each of the 10 top commodity groups 
—steel, copper, fasteners, and so forth. He picks the “blue chips” from 
the top items in each group, “so we can tell where purchasing is 
spending money, and where to look.” 

Harwood splits up the “blue chips” among the buyers, and works 
out a master bid schedule with each man. This spreads the bid requests, 
analyses, and awards throughout the year, and allows each man to 
concentrate on a few items at a time. C-H has as few panic requisitions 
as possible, for this would upset the system. Regular requisitions don’t 
go through the buyers; an order clerk makes up a purchase order and 
sends it directly to the vendor who has been selected for that item. 

In this day of administered prices and identical bids, a competitive 
bid policy seems antique. But the policy can produce cost-saving ideas 
and bids. “We don’t know of a better way to find out whether a 
vendor can do something for us than to let him bid,” says Horter. 


Investigation in Depth 


Of course, C-H makes sure that the vendor isn’t just quoting a low 
price on one item so he gets in on another sale. For one thing, there 
are no “ins” because most buying is done by bids. And buyers make 
sure the vendor is financially strong and can give service to back up 
his products. They have time to do investigations in depth under the 
“blue chip” system. 

Successful bidders are promised that they will get all the C-H require- 
ments for that item for the year, as long as their price holds and their 
quality and delivery are satisfactory. However, there’s no blanket con- 
tract. Vendors who can’t hold the price can get out if they want to. 
In this case, bids would be reopened. 

Purchase orders automatically go out to the vendors from the pur- 
chase order clerk who orders an EOQ basis. And invoices, quality, 
and receiving reports are checked by the analyst to make sure vendors 
are living up to their part of the moral contract. If irregularities occur, 
Harwood takes them up with Horter. 

Picking the savings yardstick for purchasing performance systems 
can be a stumbling block. But C-H has settled on a simple one, with 
as few variables as possible. They use last year’s prices and consump- 
tion for their yardstick. 

This year, for example, buyers are using 1959 prices as goals for 
reduction. Horter believes that because these are concrete figures and 
not a projection of sales, requirements, or prices, they will be a better 
measurement of performance. 

When a buyer comes up with a saving over last year’s price, he 
reports it to Harwood on a special report sheet. This sheet gives last 
year’s price, the usage, and the new price. The savings are figured 
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8. The difference between the new bid price and last 
year’s price is considered a purchasing saving. 


9. These savings are reported by item, and then con- 
solidated each month by buyer and plant. The re- 
port also gives a running savings total for each man for 
the year, gaging performance. 


10. At the end of the year, P.A. Horter weighs savings 
against the cost of operating the purchasing depart- 
ment. The result is purchasing profit, which he reports 
to top management. 


on the assumption that the next year’s consumption will be about the 
same. So the unit saving is multiplied by the total usage to get a 
gross saving. 

These reports are labeled by type of saving (for example, competitive 
bidding or change in specification) and by buyer, and are assembled by 
Harwood in a monthly report (see illustration at right). A consolidation 
of these reports, plus special project savings, make up the annual report. 
The savings report thus includes only purchasing department savings, 
and isn’t diluted with interdepartmental savings such as standardization. 

Elaborate systems often tend to breed elaborate organizations with 
lots of overhead or to produce more work for the buyers. But C-H 
does all this with only three buyers. And the men enthusiastically sup- 
port “blue chip.” Buyer J. A. Twet says, “You have time so you 
can buy more economically. You have a time to send out bids so you 
can work with vendors to get better methods, materials, and prices.” 

This makes working with suppliers easier. “They get to know our 
system” says Twet, “so they start looking for savings they can pass 
on to you.” 

A lot of ideas come up at bid time, and identical bids aren’t a 
problem. Vendors come up with a better way of doing the job, or 
better facilities and engineers result in lower prices. And C-H never 
leaks bid prices back to the competitors in the hope of getting lower 
prices. 

“That’s the law around here,” says Twet. 


Heres Proof of Performance 


PURCHASING DEPARTMENT SAVINGS REPORT 


FOR MONTH OF 


in dollars 


Total Saving Savings Total Savings 
as of First of This Month to Date 
this Month 


Mi lwauk r 
W.L. Gaulk 

dom 
J.A. Twet 


Sub-Total for 
Lincoln, IT]. 
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TOTAL 


Special projects included in this month's figures are listed below. 


DEEP IN THE HEART OF TEXAS: Rocketdyne maintains missile fuel test 
facilities that present unusual delivery, communications, and storage 
problems. Above, solid fuel propulsion system is tested in firing cell. 


McGregor, Tex.—Out here on 
the wide open spaces of Texas, 
a hard ridin’ P. A. has rounded 
up some buying tricks that show 
real pioneer ingenuity. 

The P. A., R. C. Terry, works 
for the Rocketdyne Div. of North 
American Aviation, whose Mc- 
Gregor test facility is located in 
the middle of a 12,000-acre tract 
of flat prairie land. 

Rocketdyne needs lots of room 
to test solid fuel rockets and mix 
up the propellants. However, 
this puts them 150 to 200 miles 


Space-Age P.A. Uses Pioneer Ingenuity 


from their nearest suppliers. On 
top of this are the highly tech- 
nical buying problems of the fast- 
changing missile business, where 
parts and components inventory 
can become obsolete overnight. 

Here is Terry’s formula for 
space-age buying in the middle 
of a desert: 


@ Direct telephone lines and 
two-way radios to link Rocket- 
dyne buyers with suppliers in 
Waco, Dallas, and Houston. 


@ An IBM 602A computer to 


DESIGN 
WITH WELDED 
TUBING 


Welded tubing of tough stainless steel is a designer’s 
dream for pharmaceutical! applications. Here is where 
elaborate networks for transfer piping call for all of 
welded tubing’s advantages . . . predetermined uni- 
formity of wall thickness . . . consistent roundness 
... Smooth, readily cleaned surfaces, inside and out. 

These inherent qualities confer ease and speed in 
complex fabrication. Welded steel tubing is adapta- 
ble to all types of fittings. Every type of joint can 
be produced. Forming is precise because welded 


WELDED STAINLESS TUBING AND PIPE in antibiotics production 
DIMENSIONALLY UNIFORM for precision fabrication 
SOUND, SMOOTH SURFACES—easy to clean! 


tubing is dependably accurate in dimension in every 


size, length after length. 


Complete design data is available to you from 
FSTI headquarters. Ask for comprehensive Bulletin 


8591... 


and for assured application satisfaction, 


specify welded tubing from a quality tube producer. 


perweld Steel Co. « Republic Steel Corp., Steel and Tubes Div. « Revere Cop 


WELDED STEEL TUBE 
INSTITUTE, INC. 


1606K Hanna Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


« Armco Stee! Corp. « The Babcock & Wilcox Co., Tubular Products Div. ¢ The Carpent Div. ¢ Clayton Mark i 
Electricweld Tube Div. National Tube Div., United States Stee! Corp. > Ohio Seemtens Tabs Dosa hen 14 ‘Steet Co. « Republic Steet Corp: ‘Sioc ond Tubes Diss Rerore Copper oe 


ir an 


Brass Inc., Rome Manufacturing Company Div. ¢ Sawhill Tubular Products, Inc. ‘ he Stand i i 
Stee! Co. of America « Union Steel Corp. ¢ Van Huffel Tube Corp. ¢ Wall Tube & taseol Pradaes x a ee 
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figure inventory within 1%, cut- 
ting the number of items from 
20,000 to 7,000, and investment 
from $1.5-million to about 
$250,000. 


@A numerical stock-number- 
ing system to control overstock 
and obsolescence. 


@Technically trained buyers 
to speak the missile engineer’s 
language. 


@A petty cash purchase plan 
to head off a stampede of pur- 
chase orders. 


Rocketdyne is in the highly 
competitive business of develop- 
ing solid-propellant rocket mo- 
tors and systems that can be 
mass-produced with high reli- 
ability at relatively low costs. It 
is competing with several rivals 
for what promises to be a tre- 
mendous market in future rocket 
and space work. 


Active in Research 


At present, virtually all activity 
at McGregor centers around re- 
search and development. This 
means engineers and chemists are 
rapidly turning out new designs 
and formulas that obsolete pre- 
vious concepts overnight. 
Rocketdyne’s purchasing and 
materials control people turned 
to an IBM-based, 11-digit part 
numbering system about one year 
ago to keep up with this fast- 
paced activity. This system tags 
each item carried in inventory 
with an 11-digit number that is 
used each time there is activity 
on an item, from requisitioning 
through purchasing, receiving, 
and storing. 

This eliminates the confusion 
that is caused by different peo- 
ple’s identifying items by various 
names. 

The digital code enables com- 
puting equipment to keep track 
of all inventory additions and 
withdrawals. 

An IBM 602A calculator and 
supporting peripheral equipment 
furnish purchasing with informa- 
tion that guides it in keeping 
sufficient, but not too much, in- 
ventory on hand. 


Obsolescence Is Problem 


“You can imagine our obsoles- 
cence problem,” says Terry, 
“when your R&D people may not 
get to the testing stage on a par- 
ticular rocket motor before a new 
design obsoletes it. With our sys- 
tem, we get a monthly check on 
the activity of all items. If we 
wish to learn what inventory 
items haven’t been used for, say, 
three months, we can find out in 
15 minutes. 

“You can imagine the time it 
would take to get such informa- 
tion with a nonmechanized con- 
trol system.” 

The monthly reports show the 
quantity of an item in stock; what 
the working inventory should be; 
and how much it is over or under. 
If an item is below inventory, a 
minus mark shows up to flag at- 
tention to it. 

This also works on each trans- 
action so that re-orders can be 
made, if necessary, between 
monthly reports. 

This system was what enabled 
Rocketdyne to reduce its 20,000- 
item, $1.5-million inventory to 
7,000 items valued at around 


$250,000—because purchasing 
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knows at all times where it stands, 
and what it should buy. And in- 
ventory error, which had been 
running above 20%, has been 
reduced to less than 1%. 

The telephone also is a vital 
weapon in Terry’s purchasing 
battle. Dallas, about 150 miles 
away, and Houston, some 200 
miles distant, are principal sup- 
ply points for items used in fab- 
ricating such things as rocket 
nozzles. More common _ usage 
items are generally purchased in 
Waco, about 25 miles away. 
Chemicals used in mixing the 
solid propellants come from 
Houston and the Gulf Coast, or 
from more distant points. 


Telephone Priority 


Rocketdyne has direct lines to 
Dallas and Houston. Purchasing 
has priority on these lines, and 
can dial suppliers direct. All 
other personnel, except the gen- 
eral manager, have to go through 
the switchboard before getting 
one of these lines. 

“The ideal situation,’ says 
Terry, “weuld be to have our 
suppliers across the fence from 
us. But we can get 24-hour de- 
livery On most things we order 
from Houston or Dallas-Ft. 
Worth. We don’t have the time 
lag on deliveries that you might 
expect. 

“Where we face trouble is in 
new designs. You can’t call up 
a machine shop and ask for 10 
or 20 gadgets that have just been 
designed by your own engineers. 
On these items, we have to nego- 
tiate direct with the suppliers to 
let them know what we want and 
what our specifications are.” 

This is where Terry’s team of 
specialist buyers fits into the pic- 
ture. 

One of these buyers is a me- 
chanical engineer, another a 
graduate chemist, a third a chem- 
ist, and the fourth has a business 
administration degree. Terry him- 
self is a mechanical engineer. 
The buyer with the business edu- 
cation background is the “general 
buyer” at Rocketdyne. All the 
other buyers specialize in areas 
corresponding to their educa- 
tional backgrounds. 


Talk the Language 

“We can go into a factory and 
work with their people to help 
turn out some unknown item we 
want,” says Terry. “Our boys 
with a chemical background 
know what a chemist is talking 
about on some new formula that’s 
just in the test stage. We don’t 
have to run to find an engineer to 
translate a vendor’s talk for us. 
We can talk the engineer’s lan- 
guage, which means a lot in this 
business. 

“We have, to some extent, pio- 
neered the concept that a man 
with a good technical background 
who has an administrative lean- 
ing will make a good buyer. Our 
experience with this concept has 
left nothing to be desired.” 

At McGregor, the buyer’s base 
of operations is about 20 feet 
from the main entrance lobby. 
This also adds to efficiency, since 
vendors can be met either in the 
lobby or at the buyer’s desk with 
a minimum of time and effort. 


‘Petty Cash’ Plan 


The final phase of the Rocket- 
dyne purchasing setup centers 
around small purchases. Terry 


estimates it costs a minimum of 
$25 to initiate and process a pur- 
chasing order. To bypass this 
cost on small purchases—and 
also to get small items in a hurry, 
when needed—he set up what he 
terms his “petty cash” plan. On 
all items under $25, a buyer can 
call a Waco store without issuing 
a purchasing order. 

A two-way radio truck is in- 
volved in this plan. The driver 
makes the 25-mile trip to Waco 
daily, picking up the small pur- 
chases that have been made. If 


Background 


For 
Perfection 


a rush order comes through while 
he is on his trip, purchasing flags 
the dispatcher, who in turn radios 
the driver. If the item purchased 
is needed quickly, the driver picks 
it up and returns immediately to 
McGregor. The driver picks up 
counter tickets to verify the petty 
cash purchases. 

All of these things together, 
Terry believes, constitute a sys- 
tem that keeps purchasing “fast 
on its feet and able to stay up 
with our R&D people who are 
perpetually in a hurry.” 


LAST-MINUTE ORDER CHANGE: Two-way communication system enables 
Rocketdyne P.A.’s to conquer the wide-open spaces, give instructions to 
pickup man while he is en route on one of his daily trips to suppliers. 


ST te tee oe es es 


Gages do “‘tell the story’”’ of perfect threads. But 


back of that story you will find holes perfectly 
drilled, taps properly selected and correctly used, 


and engineering services freely given. 


story 


GAGES. 


When tooling any threading job, get the whole 
specify GREENFIELD cutting Tools and 


Write for Greenfield Handbook 
—‘‘Facts About Taps and Tapping.”’ 


GREENFIELD TAP & 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cities Service Develops New System 


To Handle Bulk Shipments of Grease 


New York—A new bulk grease 
handling system developed by 
Cities Service Co may make the 
oil drum obsolete for quantity 
users of lubrication fluids. 

The system involves a bulk de- 
livery method utilizing a tractor- 
trailer unit with two round verti- 
cal containers, each capable of 
holding 12,000 lb. of multipur- 
pose grease. The truck can un- 
load the contents of both con- 
tainers into a plant’s central 
storage tanks in about an hour. 

This type of bulk delivery 
paves the way for savings in 
over-all lubrication costs by re- 
ducing labor expenses and resid- 
ual drum waste at industrial 
plants, Cities Service says. 

The system is in operation at 
U. S. Steel Corp.’s Gary Works 
and is being installed at the 
firm’s South Works. Major auto- 


mobile manufacturers are also 
investigating the system. 
Grease ordinarily has been 


shipped to customer plants in 
400-Ib. drums, which are stored 
until needed. The drums not only 
occupy valuable storage space but 
also require manual handling. 
Cities Service estimates the new 
system saves at least $5 per drum 
in labor costs alone and elimi- 
nates the 5% waste normally as- 
sociated with drum handling. 
Drum-cleaning costs also are 
eliminated. 

The new grease truck was de- 
veloped after two years of re- 
search by Cities Service engi- 
neers, who worked closely with 
customers and engineers spe- 
cializing in centralized lubrica- 
tion systems. 

John D. King, marketing vice- 
president of Cities Service Oil 


Railway Express 
Joins Pan Am In 
New Cargo Pact 


New York—Railway Express 
Agency has linked up with an- 
other airline in its program to 
coordinate U. S. surface opera- 
tions with overseas air express. 

REA has signed two new con- 
tracts with Pan American World 
Airways that will simplify paper- 
work for both international and 
Gomestic shippers. 

The first agreement provides 
for through handling of import- 
export shipments by coordinated 
worldwide air freight and domes- 
tic surface express services. 

The second sets up an ad- 
ditional domestic air express op- 
eration to and from Alaska and 
Hawaii. Both plans already are 
in operation. 

The first pact provides for 
single-receipt, single-charge serv- 
ice at 14 air gateway-shipment 
interchange points in the U.S. 

The service links shippers and 
receivers in more than 20,000 
domestic communities served by 
REA to those in 79 countries 
served by Pan Am. 

Through charges for the two- 
way international service, it was 
announced, are a combination of: 
1) Pan Am’s specific or general 
commodity rates, 2) REA’s im- 
port-export rates, or 3) domestic 
commedity express rates now in 
effect on many broad commodity 
categories. 
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Co. (Del.), said savings realized 
from the new system would 
more than justify the expense 
of constructing storage tanks 
from which multipurpose greases 
would flow to key points through 
centralized lubrication systems. 

The new system, he said, is 
not restricted to the steel indus- 
try but can be adapted to other 
major grease-consuming indus- 
tries such as aluminum, copper, 
aircraft, automotive, and machine 
tool. 
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GREASE TRANSPORT: New Cities Service truck arrives at 


a 


customer's 


Pees 


plant with 24,000 Ib. of multipurpose liquid grease. Twin tanks, each 
containing 12,000 Ib., or 2,200 gal., can be emptied in about one hour. 


Chance Vought Renamed 


Dallas—Chance Vought Air- 
craft, Inc., is changing its cor- 
porate name to Chance Vought 
Corp. to more clearly reflect its 
present diversified operations. 

F. O. Detweiler, president, said 
the change doesn’t mean Chance 
Vought will “relinquish [its] posi- 
tion in the aircraft field.” It is 
being made because the com- 
pany’s present name is no longer 
“completely descriptive” of the 
firm’s activities. 

Besides its aircraft business, 
Chance Vought is functioning 
in such fields as _ electronics, 
astronautics, industrial automa- 
tion, and mobile homes. 


The Norton Measure of Value... 
The true measure of savings on 
materials you buy for your produc- 
tion is the cost-per-piece produced. 


You can produce 


greater 
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‘HOT DOG 30'S’: Shape and 30,000-gal. capacity give nickname to 
giant tank cars (above). Union Tank Car Co. has delivered 12 to Esso 
Standard Refinery at Baton Rouge. Shell serves as structural member. 


Washington—Labor and man- 
agement have begun to find col- 
lective bargaining solutions to 
automation. 

It’s too early to tell whether 
a clash between employers and 
unions, now on the horizon in 
such industries as steel and auto- 
mobiles, can be forestalled. But 
two significant automation pacts 


| have been negotiated recently that 


could provide some answers for 
all industry. At the least, they 
offer some good examples. 

In two major industries—rail- 
roads and longshoring—labor and 


HopeRises for Solution to Automation Squabbles 


management have come up with 
agreements that terminate nearly 
three years of discussion and dis- 
pute. In both cases the problem 
has been what to do about work- 
ers who would be displaced by 
the machine. In both cases, the 
unions have resisted the changes 
and the job losses brought about 
by the advance of automation. 
The most concrete step was 
taken on the West Coast between 
the Pacific Maritime Assn. and 
Harry’ Bridges’ International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union. After five months 


Call your Norton Man — he has the 
experience, the products, and knows 
how to save you money where it 
counts. There’s a Norton expert in 
the fields of — abrasives . . . machine 
tools .. . refractories. 


Price and Value are two different things. 

There are less expensive grinding wheels than Norton 
wheels — and on the invoice they may look like a good buy. 
But if the wheels purchased fail to perform efficiently on 
the production line or incur production delays because of 
poor quality or misapplication — true value is not there 
and a higher cost of production is the price actually paid. 

In brief, the true value of a grinding wheel is not how 
much you paid for it — but how much you get from it. 
Here is what you can get from Norton — 

Norton Company gives you the most advanced re- 
search, engineering and manufacturing facilities in the 
entire abrasive field — and you get this great scope of de- 
tailed knowledge on a personal basis — your Norton Man. 

Your Norton Man starts his career by spending a mini- 
mum of 1 year in a carefully planned training course in the 
Norton plant and a comparable period of training in the 
field. The Norton Man has an average of 15 years’ abrasive 
experience in addition to the specialized training. He is the 
most knowledgeable man in abrasives that you can consult. 
He is your consulting abrasive engineer. 

He will make a free Abrasive Requirement Study for 
you. This study lists the correct specifications for each 
abrasive job in your plant to assure you lowest cost-per- 
piece produced. He is also available for complete field test- 
ing on specific problems. 

Your Norton Man can save you money by pointing out 
ways to better wheel usage and fewer wheel changes. He 
can also be of great help to you in your pre-production 
purchase analysis and value analysis. He has the widest 
selection of grinding wheels in the industry to help him 
select the perfect wheel for new product grinding opera- 
tions and improving your current grinding jobs — both at 
the lowest cost. And with Norton grinding wheels you can 
be sure of precise duplication order after order. 


Your Norton Man and your Norton Distributor will be 
glad to show you how true abrasive economy pays off in 
lower cost-per-piece produced. 


savings than you can buy 
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Call them and take advantage of their knowledge. 
NORTON CoMPANY, General Offices, Worcester 6, Massa- 
chusetts. Plants and distributors around the world. 


NORTON 


ABRASIVES 


75 years of..-Making better products... 
to make your products better 
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of hard bargaining, and three 
years of informal discussion, they 
drew up an automation agree- 
ment that provides: 

® The ILWU, representing 15,- 
000 dockworkers, will give up all 
resistance to automation on the 
West Coast docks. It means the 
union will no longer insist on 
stand-by crews, on multiple 
handling of cargo, on loading 
limits and other devices to keep 
extra workers on the job. 

@In exchange for a free hand 
to displace or reassign longshore- 
men, the employers’ association 
agreed to pay $27.5-million over 
a six-year period into a dock 
workers’ automation fund at the 
rate of just under $5-million a 
year. 


Employers See Savings 


The two significant points are 
these: The ILWU no longer will 
seek restrictions on automation 
or mechanization, as it has done 
for some 25 years. And the em- 
ployers, despite the high price of 
the agreement, anticipate that the 
pact will mean financial savings 
in the long run. It’s an impres- 
sive example of the labor-saving 
gains that can be made from au- 
tomation in industries where 
labor costs are a major part of 
management costs. 

The railroad pact is not so 
concrete and, in fact, does not 
provide a solution to the long 
“work rules” fight between the 
nation’s carriers and the five op- 
erating rail unions. However, for 
the first time, it does offer a way 
out without a nationwide rail 
strike, which had been threaten- 
ing this year. 

Both sides bought a peace 
formula offered by Labor Secy. 
James P. Mitchell to turn their 
dispute over to a 15-man tri- 
partite commission of railroad 
and union officials and public 
members, the latter to be ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower. 

The commission will have until 
early 1962 to come up with the 
answers. They will not be bind- 
ing on the parties, but Mitchell 
predicts they'll “carry great 
weight.” 

The carriers, for several years, 
have campaigned for changes in 
rail job structure by eliminating 
what management considers to be 
outmoded jobs such as the fire- 
men on diesel engines. Unneeded 
manpower annually costs the rail- 
roads $500-million a year, the 
carriers claim. 


Troubles Brew 


Automation troubles are boil- 
ing up in other industries. Last 
year’s 116-day steel strike was 
fought over work rules, and the 
issue was left unsolved. As job 
displacement by automation ad- 
vances in steel—it is already esti- 
mated to have taken 100,000 jobs 
— it will come to a head again in 
the mid-1962 steel negotiations. 

In the automobile industry, 
mechanization has also cut into 
the work force and into the mem- 
bership of Walter Reuther’s Uni- 
ted Auto Workers Union, which 
also negotiates next year. 

In electrical, machine, petro- 
leum, and other major industries, 
automation is the top concern of 
union leaders who will be coming 
up for negotiations. In many, the 
job toll is already heavy, and 
union officials are beginning to 


demand bargaining solutions. 
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The Case 
of the 
Second-Hand 
Truck 


HOW WOULD YOU SOLVE IT? 


The American Arbitration Assn. Took the Wheel 
In a Dispute Over Materials Handling Equipment 

The purchasing agent of a food processing company saw a 
newspaper advertisement for used materials handling equipment 
and wrote for details. His company was expanding operations, 
and although the vehicles weren’t needed immediately, buying 
them right away might save money, he thought. 

The advertiser was closing one of his warehouses in the area. 
He had six machines to sell, all in very good condition and at 
an attractive price. The P. A. was inclined to close the deal 
right away, but finally decided to wait a week, during which time 
he could check prices elsewhere. To make certain that someone 


else wouldn’t buy the equipment in the meantime, the P. A. 
agreed to pay $100 for an option to buy, this sum to be offset 
against the total purchase price if the sale went through. A 
contract was drawn up and signed. 

By the end of the week, the purchasing agent was convinced 
that the fork-lift trucks were the best buy. Before the option 
period was up, he called the seller and told him he would buy 
the equipment. 

“That’s fine,” said the warehouseman. “The only problem is 
that I still have some work to do until the warehouse is closed. 
Would it be all right if we postponed delivery for about six 
Naturally, we’ll put the machines into tip-top shape 
before we deliver them to you.” 


weeks? 


TWA tHe SuperJet AIRLINE 


announces the fastest all-cargo flights 
between Los Angeles and New York! 


TWA now offers the fastest all-cargo service coast-to-coast. Great new Jetstreams,* the 
world’s longest-range air-freighters, fly non-stop, over the weather all the way. TWA’s 
rapidly expanding Super Sky Merchant fleet now provides more capacity than ever Co. 
before. Every day ...180,000 pounds between Los Angeles and New York alone! Also, 
fast service to Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Kansas City 
and Chicago. Direct connections in New York with transatlantic TWA air-freighters to key 
overseas trading centers. Next time you ship, specify TWA’s Super Sky Merchant fleet! 


Call your freight forwarder or 
nearest TWA Air Freight office 


NON-STOP...NO REFUELING EN ROUTE 


NOW! LONG-RANGE JETSTREAMS JOIN 
TWA's SUPER SKY MERCHANT FLEET 


FASTEST COAST-TO-COAST 


TWA 


THE SUPERJET AIRLINE’ 


. 


The only airline flying across the United States in 4 hrs. and 30 mins. 


*JETSTREAM and TWA THE SUPERJET AIRLINE are service marks owned exclusively by Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
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Call your freight forwarder or 
nearest TWA Air Freight office 


The purchasing agent had no 
objection to that. His company 
wasn’t going to need the equip- 
ment until plans for expansion 
were put into effect. Unfortu- 
nately, those plans were canceled 
three weeks later because of a 
policy decision of the parent com- 
pany. 

The purchasing agent called 
the warehouseman promptly to 
tell him the deal was off. “We’re 
forfeiting our option payment,” 
he said. 

“Nothing doing,” was the re- 
ply. “You made a firm contract 
to buy, and you have to take the 
equipment at the stated price. In 
fact, these are your machines 
right now. We'll be finished with 
them in a few weeks. As soon as 
we overhaul them, they will be 
delivered to you with a bill for 
the full amount.” 

The food processing company 
refused to accept delivery. Even- 
tually, the question of whether 
the sales contract had been com- 
pleted to the point where the pur- 
chaser could no longer back out 
was submitted to three commer- 
cial arbitrators selected from the 
panels of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association. 


What’s Your Answer? 


If you sat as a member of 
the arbitration panel on_ this 
case, how would you adjudi- 
cate the issues? Was the sup- 
plier right in his stand that the 
trucks already belonged to the 
food processing company? Or 
was the P.A. correct in refusing 
to accept delivery? 

Make your own decision. 
Then turn to page 29 and see 
how expert arbitrators solved 
“The Case of the Second-Hand 
Truck.” 


Dunham Chemical Names 
Major Port Distributors 
Of Its Marine Products 


Chicago—Dunham Chemical 
subsidiary of Chemetron 
Corp., has appointed East Coast 
and West Coast distributors for 
its line of marine chemical spe- 
cialty products. 

The John N. Thorpe Co., with 
main offices in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and branches in Portland, Me.; 
Boston; New London, Conn.; 
Baltimore, and Norfolk, Va., will 
sell Dunham products in all major 
East Coast ports. 

J. C. Fennelly Co., of San 
Francisco, with branches in Los 
Angeles, will handle distribution 
of Dunham products in ports 
along the West Coast. Wilming- 
ton Engineering Service Co., how- 
ever, will remain as Dunham’s 
authorized agent in the port of 
Wilmington, Calif. 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession . . . 


William H. Mansfield has been 
prometed from purchasing agent 
to director of purchases, Plumb- 
ing & Heating Div., American- 
Standard. 


Alan B. Grover was advanced 


oJ 


W. H. MANSFIELD 


A. B. GROVER 


| Meetings 
Previously Listed 
NOVEMBER 


Materials Handling Institute’s Central 
States Show—Kentucky Fair & Expo- 
sition Center, Louisville, Ky., Nov. 
8-10. 


First National Die Casting Exposi- 
tion & Congress—Detroit Artillery 
Armory, Detroit, Mich., Nov. 8-11. 


National Hotel Exposition — Col- 
iseum, New York, Nov. 14-17. 


Western Tool Show & Semi-Annual 
Convention—American Society of 
Tool Engineers, Ambassador Hotel 
and Los Angeles Sports Arena, Los 
Angeles, Nov. 14-18. 


Office Buyers Conference—NAPA 
Office Buyers Group, The University 
Club, Boston, Mass., Nov. 16-17. 


International Automation Exposition 
& Congress—tTrade Show Building, 
New York, Nov. 6-20. 


Electrical & Home Appliance Show— 
Electrical Building, Balboa Park, San 
Diego, Calif., Nov. 25-30. 


24th National Exposition of Power & 
Mechanical Engineering—Coliseum, 
New York, Nov. 28-Dec.2. 


DECEMBER 


Fleet Maintenance Exposition—Pri- 
vate Truck Council of America, Inc., 
Coliseum, New York, Dec 5-8. 


Atomfair West—1st West Coast Nu- 
clear Industrial Exposition, Mark 
Hopkins & Fairmont Hotels, San 
Francisco, Dec. 12-15. 


Industrial Building Exposition & Con- 


gress—The Coliseum, New York, 
Dec. 12-15. 
1961 
JANUARY 


Northwest Petroleum Association— 
Annual Convention & Trade Show, 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Jan. 18- 
19, 1961. 


Plant Maintenance & Engineering 
Show—International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Jan. 23-26, 1961. 


FEBRUARY 


Chemical Buyers Group of NAPA— 
Mid-Winter Conference, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, Feb. 1,2. 


15th International Heating & Air- 
Conditioning Exposition—Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago, Feb. 
13-16. 
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to purchasing agent, Sperry Prod- 
ucts Co., a division of Howe 
Sound Co., Danbury, Conn. 


Charles F. Brown succeeds 
F. A. Rahter as purchasing agent, 
Loftus Engineering Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. Rahter, who retired, will 
continue to serve as consultant to 


Donald A. Leslie has been ap- 
pointed director of purchasing for 
Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Formerly assistant director of 
purchasing, he succeeds Homer 
B. Thompson, who is retiring 


the purchasing department. Ruth} 7 


Gaertner continues as assistant 
purchasing agent. 


Leonard B. Bielawski was 
made director of purchases, 
Board of Wayae County Audi- 
tors, Wayne County, Mich. 


D. A. LESLIE H. B. THOMPSON 


after 37 years service with the 
firm. 


John E. Feisler has been as- 
signed to the Airborne Long 
Range Input Div., Burroughs 
Corp., Paoli, Pa. He reports to 
manager of subcontracts and is 
in charge of procuring military 
support equipment. Feisler had 
been electronics buyer at the 
Electronics Computer Div., De- 
troit. 


J. F. Gleason joined California 


|| Texas Oil Corp., New York, as 


manager of purchasing. He suc- 
ceeds D. G. Schnabel, who re- 
tired after 47 years in the oil 
industry. Gleason had _ been 


manager sf purchasing for Caltex 
Services Ltd., London. 


Obituaries 


August R. Hake, 88, who re- 
tired in 1936 as purchasing agent 
for Kueffel and Esser, Hoboken, 
N. J., died Oct. 11. 


Harry B. Reno, Jr., purchasing 
agent for Columbia Steel & Shaft- 
ing Co., Carnegie, Pa., died Oct. 
14. He was 45. 


Robert Hayden, 73, retired 
purchasing agent for Turner Con- 
struction Co., Philadelphia and 
New York, died Oct. 18. 


Stanscrew service adds strength, 
lowers costs for Shafer Valve Company 


The valve o 


Company of Mansfi E 
and close large valves on gas pi 
in remote locations, many 


rators produced by Shafer Valve 
ld, Ohio are used to open 


lines... often 
es from human 


nificant saving in cost. 


The Stanscrew fastener specialist may be able 
to make similar savings or improvements in 


supervision. They are subject to sudden surge 
loads which cause extremely high stresses . . . 
and their critical importance demands unfailing 
reliability of all components. 


Shafer former] 
teners for this 
special high strength stee 


——e 


manufactured their own fas- 
application from a 
en their distrib- 


utor arranged for a visit from Stanscrew’s fas- 
tener specialist. He quickly established that 
Stanscrew’s heat-treated ‘Carbon Restoration” 
cap screws, correctly applied, could provide 
even greater fastener strength . . . and at a sig- 


MB Si Mi Me. 


your assembly operations. For he brings to your 
application the experience and facilities which 
have made Stanscrew a leading supplier of fas- 
teners to the top names in American industry 
for over 80 years. And he can select money- 
saving answers to your problems from a com- 
plete line of over 5,000 different types and sizes 
cf standard fasteners . . . always in stock, 
quickly available. 

Whatever your fastener requirements, call your 
nearby Stanscrew distributor today. He will ar- 
range for a prompt visit from the Stanscrew fas- 
tener specialist. 


STANSCREW FASTENERS 


VWuUVV 


STANDARD SCREW COMPANY 
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CHICAGO | THE CHICAGO SCREW COMPANY, BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 
HMS | HARTFORD MACHINE sctw COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
WESTERN | THE WESTERN AUTOMATIC MACHINE SCREW COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 


2701 Washington Boulevard, Bellwood, Illinois 
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NAPA District Conferences Come 


Toledo—The 1960 round of 
district purchasing conferences 
ended last Thursday and Friday 
with the (NAPA) Dist. 6 session 
here, 

The two-day program for more 
than 200 P.A.’s featured three 
series of problem clinics, each of 
which included five concurrent 
sessions on such topics as: evalua- 
tion of purchasing manuals, leas- 
ing or buying equipment, traffic 
problems, the P.A. and the engi- 
neer, foreign competition for pur- 
chasing’s dollar, and statistical 
quality controls. 


District 9 


At a similar meeting of Dist. 9 
members, held at Hartford, 
Conn., the problem of how to get 
the most out of people came up 
repeatedly. 

“Everyone wants to know if he 
has done a good job, even if it is 
expected of him,” said Dr. David 
D. Komisar, chairman, Dept. of 
Psychology, Hillyer College, Uni- 
versity of Hartford. “We like to 
be recognized for what we can do. 

There is a difference between 
criticizing an individual and crit- 
icizing an error.” 

On this same subject, Michael 
A. Censale, Marvellum Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., said, “We violate 
the first rule of human relations 
when we criticize sales.” 

Speaking at the panel discus- 
sion on “Operating a Small Pur- 
chasing Department,” Censale re- 
ported that a Carnegie Institute 
survey showed that only 15% of 
a person’s success, even in the 
most technical operation is due to 
how well he knows his job, while 
80% is dependent on how well 
he can get along with and moti- 
vate other people. 

A basic review of reports to 
management was given to E. M. 
Krech, J. M. Huber Corp., Hill- 
side, N. J. “The objective is not 
to increase prestige or air griev- 
ances,” he warned, “but to pro- 
vide management with pertinent 
information, assist management 
to evaluate performance, and 
raise the department’s standards 
of performance.” 

Krech outlined eight principles 
for good reports: Direct report to 
specific person; be objective; 
be specific; make it brief; make 
it interesting; interpret data; do 

not draw unwarranted and un- 
necessary conclusions, and keep 
number of reports to a minimum. 
Material management was 
tackled by another panel group. 

Eugene D. Emigh, Jr., Ameri- 
can Hardware Corp., New Brit- 
ain, Conn., said, “I think dollars 
are really the things that man- 
agement takes an interest in. They 
are the results of materials man- 
agement.” 

Value analysis, Wilbur J. 
Pierce, Detroit Edison Co., De- 
troit, told the group, can be used 
by anyone who considers himself 
more than an order clerk. He 
advised following these four 
steps: Determine function, relate 
to alternates, cost plan, and sell 
proposal. “Savings come from a 
sincere interest in doing a job 
not from  ballyhoo,” asserted 
Pierce. 


District 8 


At the two-day Dist. 8 confer- 
ence at Albany, N. Y., data proc- 
essing, professional development, 
world trade and purchasing man- 


agenda. Around 200 P.A.’s 
turned out for the two-day ses- 
sion. 

NAPA internal affairs also re- 
ceived major attention. The as- 
sociation’s national president, 
Paisley Boney, discussed sweep- 
ing proposals that would, if 
carried out, greatly revamp cur- 
rent NAPA practices regarding 
conventions and other confer- 
ences. 

Boney said that one of the 
proposals now being considered 
by top level NAPA committees 


would revamp the annual con- 
vention and Inform-A-Show. In 
place of the convention there 
would be three regional purchas- 
ming conferences plus a two-day 
meeting geared to intensive work- 
shop sessions attended by re- 
gional directors, local association 
officers, district NAPA officials 
and other top drawer national 
committeemen. 

Three regional conferences for 
the general membership, Boney 
said, would reduce travel and 
permit greater attendance. 


to a Close 


H. J. Moore, director of pur- 
chasing, IBM Corp., New York, 
accented the need for purchasing 
management to “look outward 
from its own organization and 
to understand the total aspect of 
materials control.” 

The district’s first Harry L. 
Erlicher Award, established to 
honor the man who retired in 
June, 1951, after 51 years as 
an officer and vice president of 
purchasing and traffic with Gen- 
eral Electric, was presented to 
Erlicher. 


H. L. Erlicher receives award 
named in his honor from Dist. 8 
activities chairman J. D. Chesney. 


agement were top items on the 
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95 years’ metal experience in 


COILED AND FLAT SHEET 


Non-heat-treatable alloys: 


1100, 3003, 3004, 5005, 5050, 


5052, 5357, 5457, 5557 
Widths: to 48 inches 


Gauges: 0.006 to 0.125 inches 
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Boston Firm Acquires 
Rights to ‘Micronaire’ 


Boston — The Precipitator 
Corp. of America, of Boston, 
has acquired ownership of the 
registered trademark “Micron- 
aire” and all rights for the manu- 
facture of portable electrostatic 
precipitators. 

The firm also announced ap- 
pointment of Micronaire dis- 
tributors throughout the country. 

The device removes, electronic- 
ally—without the aid of ozone- 
producing tubes or mechanical 
filters—air-borne irritants such 
as bacteria, dust, smoke, pollen, 
and various odors. 


BUTTRESS-THREAD pipe design by U. S. Steel eliminates thick walls 


at threaded end—provides maximum clearance in oil-well casing. 


Steel and Aluminum Jockey for Sales 
In the Oil Well Pipe Supply Market 


New York—Steel and alumi- 
num are preparing to do battle 
in still another field—piping for 
oil wells. These two develop- 
ments were announced last week: 

@Reynolds Metals Co. com- 
pleted the first commercial tests 
of its newly developed aluminum 
drill pipe. 

@U.S. Steel unveiled a new 
type of steel tubing that “provides 
greater clearance between tubing 
and oil well casing in multiple 
completion oil wells.” 


avery inch of 


alum 
whe thes 


Every pound of Bridgeport Aluminum is treated as a specialty metal to meet 
the customer’s particular job requirements. This “specialty metals” opera- 
tion reflects Bridgeport’s 95 years of well reputed experience in fine metals 
manufacture where quality is critical and comes before volume. Men who 
have spent their lives working on aluminum have been chosen to run the 
Bridgeport mills. No one imposes closer control on uniformity of gauge, 
finish and dimensions. 


For you, smoother production is the pay-off. Machine adjustments and tool 
wear are kept to a minimum, while the fine uniform finish carries through to 
the quality of your products. Check out this “specialty metal” service by 
adding Bridgeport as a source for flat or coiled aluminum sheet. Why not 


call or write today for complete details? 


Bridgeport offers quick service nationwide. Aluminum plants at Riverside, California and Warren, 
Ohio are supplemented by stocks at Bridgeport’s local metal centers. Your Bridgeport salesman, 
well experienced with aluminum, copper and brass, can help you select the metals and alloys that 


mean easier machining, forming and fabrication — and better product performance. 
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‘irconium « Bridgeport Brass Company nde Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 
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The Reynolds pipe uses a 
special new type of joint de- 
veloped by Reed Roller Bit Co. 
The lighter-weight aluminum per- 
mits a rig to lift much longer 
strings of pipe—substantially in- 
creasing its depth capacity. In the 
tests, the well was drilled to a 
10,400-ft. depth by Shell Oil Co. 
—well beyond the 7,000 ft. of 
steel pipe the rig could handle. 

Reynolds conceded that the 
aluminum pipe cost more than its 
steel counterpart, but it expected 
operating savings to more than 
offset the price differential. The 
pipe requires less powerful en- 
gines and less handling time. 

U.S. Steel’s new pipe design, 
called “buttress thread,” elimi- 
nates necessity of increasing wall 
thickness of threaded tubing end. 
Pipe and couplings can be 
snapped together on normal drop 
impact without thread damage or 
cross-threading—much the way 
a freight train is coupled. 

Maximum well clearance is 
provided while leaving the full 
diameter free to assure maximum 
flow. 


Midwest Freight Expands 
Service in Chicago Area 


Chicago — Midwest Freight 
Forwarding Co. has begun an 
expanded service program for 
shippers in the metropolitan Chi- 
cago area. 

Midwest, a common carrier 
operating primarily between Chi- 
cago and New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut, has set up a 
five-man department to provide 
rate handling, scheduling, and 
other personal services to custom- 
ers. 


Arbitration Decision 


The purchasing agent won 
the decision in “The Case of 
the Second-Hand Truck” (page 
26). Examining the facts about 
the transaction, and apply- 
ing their knowledge of the 
law of sales contracts, arbitra- 
tors observed the seller had 
agreed to recondition the ma- 
chines before delivery. 

The effect of this agreement 
was to postpone legal transfer 
of title in the property until 
the overhauling was complete. 

The property still belonged 
to the warehouseman when the 
purchasing agent backed out of 
the deal, and he couldn’t com- 
pel the buyer to accept de- 


livery. 


The American Arbitration 
Assn. is a private, nonprofit 
organization that helps busi- 
nessmen, management, and 
labor find peaceful, fair- 
minded solutions to their 
quarrels. Many contracts be- 
tween buyers and vendors con- 
tain a “future dispute arbitra- 
tion clause,” directing that any 
controversy or claim be settled 
in accordance with AAA rules. 

Services of the Association 
in adjudicating disputes are 
available in key business and 
industrial centers across the 
country. For further informa- 
tion, contact the AAA at its 
main 477 Madi- 


son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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ignitron 
Controls Large Currents 


Designed for high-voltage, 
high-power capacitor dis- 
charge service, ignitron han- 
dies up to 100,000 amp. at 
20,000 v. Sealed, stainless 
steel-jacketed tube weighs 2 
lb.; is 8 in. long; 2-in. dia. 
Usual pulse rate is one per 
min. Features improved 
anode to reduce fouling. 

Price: $145 ea. Delivery: 
immediate. 

General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. (PW, 11/ 
7/60) 


Generator 
Comes Fully Packaged 


Horizontal-return tubular- 
type boilers are available, 
completely wired, in sizes 
from 6 hp to 100 hp. Models 
are equipped for firing with 
light or heavy oils, with gas, 
or interchangeably with gas 
or oil. All controls are fac- 
tory installed. 

Price: approx. $1,300 (6 
hp). $6,000 (100 hp). Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Columbia Boiler Co., 
Pottstown, Pa. (PW, 11/7/ 
60) 


Inspection Device 
Incorporates Lamp 


Calibrated Inspect-O- 
Scope incorporates lamp that 
adequately illuminates maxi- 
mum dia. of pipe being in- 
spected. Device is designed 
to enter an opening as small 
as a 1% in. thread hole. Re- 
ported to work at tempera- 
tures ranging up to SOOF. 

Price: $5,000. Delivery 4 
to 5 wk. 

Size Control Co., 2500 
West Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (PW, 11/7/60) 


Molding Machine 
Handles 100 Lb./Hrs. 


Extrusion-type blow mold- 
ing machine produces plas- 
tic parts up to 13% in. in 
dia. and 35 in. long. Single 
station, twin head unit has 
1% Ib. capacity, piston-type 
accumulator which functions 
as a material reservoir. It 
will handle 100 Ib./hr. 

Price: $19,600. Delivery: 
6 to 8 wk. 

Modern Plastic Machinery 
Corp., 64 Lakeview Ave., 
Clifton, N. J. (PW, 11/7/60) 


Here's your weekly guide to... 
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Impact Drill 
Bores 30-Ft. Holes 


Electric drill’s high-fre- 
quency rotating action results 
in clean, accurate holes in 
masonry and reinforced con- 
crete. Unit bores holes from 
7s in. to 4-in. dia. and (with 
extension couplings) from 
10-ft. to 30-ft. deep. 

Price: $375. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Stanley Electric Tools, 
195 Lake St., New Britain, 
Conn. (PW, 11/7/60) 


Key Cap 
Color Coded 


Pliabie plastic caps, avail- 
able in nine colors, slip over 
the heads of keys for ready 
identifieation. Interchange~- 
able label inserts add to the 
adaptability of the system. 

Price: 20¢. Delivery: 3 wk. 

Saxton Barrett Co., Dept. 
102, P.O. Box 1508, Allta- 
dena, Calif. (PW, 11/7/60) 


Digital Clock 
Available in 2 Models 


Digital clock, equipped 
with planetary gear drive, 
provides instantaneous snap- 
over of numbers to keep all 
digits in full view at all times. 
12-hour and 24-hour models 
are available. 

Price: $75 (12-hour). De- 
livery: 3 wk. $155 (24- 
hour). Delivery: 6 to 8 wk. 

Haydon Instrument Co., 
165 West Liberty St., Wa- 
terbury 20, Conn. (PW, 11/ 
7/60 


Metal Cutter 
Attaches To Drill 


Metal cutting attachment 
may be used with standard 
electric hand drill, drill press 
or other drive taking a % in. 
shaft. Cuts flat and corru- 
gated sheets up to 18-gage 
carbon steel and 22-gage 
stainless. Average cutting 
speed is 7 ft. per min. 

Price: $19.75. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Hedstrom Tool Co., Mont- 
clair, N. J. (PW, 11/7/60) 
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Television Camera 
Easy to Install 


High-resolution television 
camera offers option of built- 
in sound channel for inter- 
com and educational appli- 
cations. Both the Model 700 
and 700-S (sound channel) 
cameras feature simplicity of 
installation and portability. 

Price: $1,295 (Model 700) 
and $1,495 (Model 700-S). 
Delivery: 2 wk. 

Tele-Tronics Corp., 12786 
Western Ave., Garden 
Grove, Calif. (PW, 11/7/60) 


Readout 
Self-Decoding 


Digital readout accepts 
any BCD or teletype code up 
to six bits, does its own 
translating, and displays the 
proper character without the 
aid of auxiliary translators, 
relays, or diodes. Uses low 
power and features character 
storage. 

Price: $50 ea. Delivery: 
60 days. 

_ Industrial Electronic En- 
gineers, Inc., 5528 Vineland 
Ave., North Hollywood, 
Calif. (PW, 11/7/60) 


Tool 


Removes Nuts 


_ Tool designed to work in 
tight places removes rusted or 
frozen nuts without damag- 
ing threads or bolts. Turning 
the hex head drives the cut- 
ter into the side of the nut, 
splitting it. 
_ Price: $4.95 (% in. open- 
ing) and $5.35 (1¥y open- 
ing). Delivery: immediate. 
Burroughs Tool & Equip- 
ment Corp., 2429 North Bur- 
dick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
(PW, 11/7/60) 


Temperature Recorder 
Miniaturized 


Temperature recorder, op- 
erating directly from a ther- 
mocouple, can record with- 
out a signal amplifier. Tem- 
perature span is 0 to SOOF; 
or 0 to 2,500F. Standard 
chart speed is 1 in. per hour 
with other speeds available. 

Price: $165 to $175. De- 
livery: 5 wk. 

Assembly Products, Inc., 
Chesterfield, Ohio (PW, 11/ 
7/60) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


This Week's 


Product Perspective 


NOVEMBER 7-13 


© The day is rapidly approaching when boss-man Smith will bawl out his 
secretary, Mabel, for tieing up the telephone—only to find out the culprit 
wasn’t Mabel but the IBM 7070. 


The era of communication between business machines at widely separated 
locations is in its infancy—but almost all experts agree that this area holds 
as much potential as development of the computer itself. AT&T’s Bob Landy, 
for instance, recently stated that his company could “foresee the time when 
machine conversation will equal the volume of voice communication.” 


@A dozen companies currently are working on devices to help the ma- 
chines talk to each other. All do basically the same job—reproduce a dupli- 
cate at some distant point. The original information may take the form of 
a punched card, a reel of magnetic tape, or even a handwritten message. 


All data is transmitted over regular phone company lines at standard toll 
call rates—the user only pays for the actual time of transmission. In many 
proposed applications this may involve a half-hour less time a day. 


@ All data transmission devices must work in conjunction with a device put 
out by Bell called a “ -Phone.” This is a small grey box about 2 ft. by 
1 ft., and % ft. tall. 


Data-Phone sets take 
information from the origi- 
nating machine and con- 
vert the pulses (binary 
code, for example) to 
tones suitable for sending 
over phone wires. A sect 
at the receiving end 
changes the tones back to 
pulses which are fed to the 
machine. Each grey box 
comes with a standard tel- 
ephone. Pressing a button 
will switch the unit from 
data transmission to voice 
and vice-versa. 


Bell has made over 1,000 Data-Phone installations in the past two years, 
but this is a drop in the bucket compared to the 10,000 forecast by the end 
of ’61 and the 200,000 by ’65. The largest single installation to date is now 
going in for Hardware Mutual Insurance Co. Thirty-six Data-Phones will 
be hooked up with punched-card sending equipment to speed policy data 
from the company’s branch offices to the computer center in Wisconsin. 
Hardware Mutual forecasts a $1-million yearly saving through the phone 
setup. 


Four different Data-Phones currently are available. Each is especially de- 
signed to work with various types of business machines and transmit at speeds 
from 75 to 1,200 bits per second (100 to 1,600 words/min.). Bell has equip- 
ment under test which can go as high as 1-million bits/sec_—but no manu- 
facturer has yet come up with hardware that needs this speed. Here’s a run- 
down on the four Data-Phones now available: 


© Model 100. Top speed of 100 words/min. Will work with punched-tape 
machines including Bell System No. 28 teletypewriter, Friden Teledata, and 
RCA low-speed DISPAN. Installation: $25. Monthly rental: $15 (one-way), 
$22.50 (two-way). 


®@ Model 200. Will handle 1,600 words/ min. (1,200 bits/sec.). Will work 
with large number of punched tape, magnetic tape, punched card, and com- 
puter-to-computer installation including: 1,000 word/min. teletype, RCA 
high-speed DISPAN, Teleregister, IBM Transceiver, 10009 and 7701, and 
Digitronic’s new Dial-O-Verter. Installation: $50. Monthly rental: $40. 


@ Model 400. Designed for 200 word/min. (20 characters/sec.). It is pri- 
marily a one-way data gathering device—sending punched card information 
from field office to plant or warehouse, for example. It will presently work 
with the IBM #1001 card system and a Western Electric developed card 
reader will be available in mid-1961. Installation: $10 (sender), $50 (re- 
ceiver). Monthly rental: $5 (sender), $50 (receiver). 


®@ Model 600. Designed for machines that transmit handwritten messages 
and drawings. Units are now being tested by Comptometer Corp. and Tel- 
Autograph Corp. Installation: $10. Monthly rental: $8. 
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Your Guide to New Products — 


(Continued from page 31) 


Dump Truck 
Holds 11 Cu. Ft. 


Vehicle, designed for eco- 
nomical operation, is claimed 
to deliver 20 mpg. Dump 
hopper holds eleven cu. ft. or 
800 Ib. Unit is powered by 
7.95 hp, 4-cycle high com- 
pression engine. Fiber glass 
and steel cab is optional. 

Price: $782 (basic chassis). 
Delivery: 10 days. 

Cushman Motors, Lincoln, 
Neb. (PW, 11/7/60) 


Relay 
For Printed Circuits 


Permanent magnet relay 
uses preadjusted bar elements 
in an armature to make direct 
contact with conductors on 
the user’s printed circuit 
board. Rated at 6, 12, 24 v. 
de at up to 2 amp. 

Price: $1.75 (lots of 1,000). 
Delivery: approx. 2 wk. 

Executone, Inc., 47-37 
Austell Pl., Long Island City, 
N. Y. (PW, 11/7/60) 


Arc Welder 


Eliminates Timer 


Inert arc a-c welding ma- 
chines have NEMA-rated 
outputs of 200, 300 and 400 
amp. Design features a 
simplified gas afterflow de- 
vice to eliminate the need for 
timers. 

Price: $610 to $626 (200 
amp), $720 to $740 (300 
amp), $770 to $794 (400 
amp). Delivery: 2 to 3 wk. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 
Rahway, N. J. 


Scanner System 
Photoelectric 


Combination photoelectric 
scanner-relay and_ electric 
timer throws switch at 1.5 to 
30 sec. after object passes. 
It can monitor flow of slow- 
moving parts on a conveyor 
and provide timed energizing 
of a reject gate. Sensitivity 
ranges from 2 in. to 18 ft. 

Price: $115 to $124.60. 
Delivery: 1 wk. 

Farmer Electric Products 
Co., Inc., 2300 Washington 
St., Newton Lower Falls, 
Mass. (PW, 11/7/60) 
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Adhesive 
Bonds Vinyl Foam 


High-strength, solvent-re- 
sistant adhesive bonds closed- 
cell vinyl foam to itself, 
fabric, phenolic, other plas- 
tics, metal, wood and other 
rigid, semi-rigid, and flexible 
materials. Offers superior re- 
sistance to vinyl marine coat- 
ings. 

Price: $6.35 gal. (1-3 cans). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Rubber & Asbestos Corp., 
225 Belleville Ave., Bloom- 
field, N. J. (PW, 11/7/60) 


Flattener 
Straightens Parts 


New flattener keeps fin- 
ished parts dimensions within 
002 and .003 in. of dead 
flatness. Geared for hand or 
automatic feed, the machine 
straightens stamped parts 
automatically. 

Price: $13,000 to $30,000. 
Delivery: 90 days. 

Voss Engineering Co., 
7301 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (PW, 11/7/60) 


Mobile Radio 
For 2-Way Operation 


VHF-FM radio set is 
claimed to be the smallest 
and lightest unit in its power 
category (15 watt). Can 
handle maximum of three 
transmit and receiver chan- 
nels. 

Price: $395. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Aeronautical Electronics, 
Inc., P.O. Box 6527, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. (PW, 11/7/60) 


Safety Chain 
Fastens Quickly 


Safety chain fastens 
quickly and securely to any 
firm edge up to 1% in. thick 
and holds 500 Ib. Fast-snub 
toggle clip snaps to safety 
belts, tools, or equipment. 
Chain is 4-ft. long. 

Price: $7.50 ea. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Kayto Manufacturing Co., 
3001 West Carson St., Pitts- 
burgh 4, Pa. (PW, 11/7/60) 
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Extinguisher 
For 3 Types of Fire 
Pressurized, dry chemical, 


portable fire extinguisher 


halts all three major classes 7 


of fires. Discharge range of een 


the extinguisher, approved by — 


Underwriters’ Laboratories ri 

and Factory Mutual, is 12 to 

Isft gg (Sls RR 
Price: approx. $100 (20 Ib. ion Seen 

capacity) and $115 (30 Ib.). slept < 


Delivery: immediate. 
Fyr-Fyter Co., 221 Crane 
St., Dayton 1, Ohio. (PW, 


11/7/60) 


Garage Door 
Cuts Lighting Costs 


Translucent, overhead-type, 
fiber glass panel garage doors 
are encased in aluminum. 
They pass light into garage 
interiors, reducing lighting 
costs. Doors are available in 
10 stock sizes from 8 x 6% ft. 
to 18 x 7 ft. and 5 colors. 

Price: approx. $105 for 
8 ft. x 7 ft. size. 

Delivery: immediate. 

Frantz Manufacturing Co., 
Sterling, Ill. (PW, 11/7/60) 


| Product Briefs | 


Insulating tape is constructed 
of Teflon FEP on one side, glass 
cloth reinforcement on the other 
for use in transformers, motor 
coils, etc. Thickness of both ma- 
terials may be varied. Initial 
production, available in widths 
from 1% in. to’6 in., has .002 in. 
Teflon FEP on .002 in. glass 
cloth. Jnternational Resistance 
Co., 401 N. Broad St., Philadel- 
phia 8, Pa. 


Rubber cement dispenser in- 
corporates a pressure spray de- 
signed for quick and neat appli- 
cation. The 6-oz. dispenser easily 
fits into the hand. Rubber cement 
is guaranteed never to dry out in 
the can. Exec Products, Inc., 625 
West 140th St., New York 31, 
N.Y. 


Subminiature trimmer poten- 
tiometer performance at environ- 
mental extremes exceeds military 
requirements. In tests, the trim- 
mer potentiometer demonstrated 
ability to stand up under 50 G’s 
vibration and 100 G’s shock and 
acceleration. Handley, Inc., 
12960 Panama St., Los Angeles 
66, Cc lif. 


Adhesives bond unsupported 
plastic to cotton, wood, leather, 
acetate, mylar, paper, foam rub- 
ber, polyurethane foam, and 
other materials. They are easily 
applied by roller coater, spray, or 
brush and can be used on thin 
gage plastics without wrinkling. 
Adhesive Products Corp., 1660 
Boone Ave., New York 60, N. Y. 


Motion safety switch protects 
machines, equipment, and proc- 
esses against damage resulting 
from stoppages. Switch may be 
used to control a motor circuit 
or operate a warning device. It 
is designed to be driven by any 
machine or equipment whose 
continuous operation is essential 
to safety and proper operation of 
related equipment. Fuller Co., 
Catasauqua, Pa. 


Plastic envelope protects paper 
tags attached to transformers, 
terminals, disconnect switches, 
etc. Outdoors, it protects tags 
from weather; indoors, from wear 
and soiling. Bedford Products, 
Inc., P. O. Box 36, Roanoke, Va. 


Rivets can be applied by one 
man from one side of the work 
to speed production and reduce 
costs in blind or open applica- 
tions. Adaptable to different ma- 
terial thicknesses, they are avail- 
able in plugged and hollow types. 
Stems fracture cleanly and quick- 
ly. Townsend Co., Cherry Rivet 
Div., Box 2157-Z, Santa Ana, 
Calif. 
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Diversity, supply 
and information virtually unlimited: 


FEDERATED NON-FERROUS MATERIALS 


Select from the most comprehensive line of non-ferrous 
materials, produced under constant rigid quality con- 
trols. Profit from continuous research that has been 
responsible for new and better methods and materials. 
Call on a nation-wide field staff of metallurgical special- 
ists always available with broad knowledge of the work- 
ing characteristics of these non-ferrous materials: 
aluminum and zinc die casting alloys; aluminum & brass 
ingot; babbitts; fusible alloys; lead sheet, pipe and fit- 
tings; electroplating anodes and chemicals; core, solid 
wire and bar solders; zinc dust. For specific data about 
any Federated Non-ferrous material, write Federated 
Metals Division, American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, 120 Broadway, New York 5, REctor 2-9500, or call 
your nearest Federated sales office. 


Where to call for information: 


ALTON, ILLINOIS 
Alton: Howard 5-2511 
St. Louis: Jackson 4-4040 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Orleans 5-2400 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Cherry 1-1678 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Prospect 1-2175 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


LOS ANGELES 23, CALIF. 
Angelus 8-4291 


MILWAUKEE 10, WIS. 
Hilltop 5-7430 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Adams 5-5034 Tuxedo 1-4109 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Fairfax 2-1802 DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Trinity 1-5040 Newark: Mitchell 3-0500 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 

. EL PASO, TEXAS 
Liberty 2-0797 (Asarco Mercantile Co.) 
CHICAGO, ILL. (WHITING) 3-1852 


Chicago: Essex 5-5000 HOUSTON 29, TEXAS 
Whiting: Whiting 826 Orchard 4-7611 


New York: Digby 4-9460 


Locust 7-5129 
PITTSBURGH 24, PENNA. 
Museum 2-2410 
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PORTLAND 9, QREGON 
Capitol 7-1404 
ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 
Locust 5250 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Jackson 4-4040 


SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 
Efipire 4-3601 


SAN FRANCISCO 24, CALIF. 


Atwater 2-3340 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
Main 3-7160 


ATED METALS DIVISION 


WHITING, IND. (CHICAGO) 
Whiting: Whiting 826 
Chicago: Essex 5-5000 


IN CANADA: Federated 
Metals Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont., 1110 
Birchmount Rd., 
Scarborough, Phone: 
Plymouth 73246 


Montreal, P.Q., 1400 
Norman St., Lachine, 
Phone: Melrose 7-3591 
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A P/W Buyer's Guide: 


Heres More Data on Buying Desk Calculators 


P/W first printed data on desk calculating machines in the Aug. 2 


2 issue. The table below covers additional models. 
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COMPTOMETER CORP. 
Comptograph 12AM $495 | lyr. | $34) 16x 10 24 220 12 | 10-key Movable | + X+-— | Free | Auto. printing; negative and accum. mult.; 
x 6% | single entry memory device; auto. cr. bal; three 
« | factor mult.-elec. 
3011 265 18 | 15% x8 14 |Dependson| 6 | full, - xX+|+- « | Non-electric—direct action; key drive high 
x6 operator single entry speed touch operated; accum. mult.; 
three factor mult., touch sub. 
3011 550 . 18 | 4Ax9% | 18 - 9 ” . X+ 1] +- . andianhe sie as aa. 
x6 
wii ee bs ity wate y " ; ? ae . Non-electric, same as above. 
x 
3011 720 7‘ 18 pe 12 24 . 13 | . os aa Ws oe ? Non-electric, same as above. 
x 
99C 604 . 26 ae wg 9% | 21 > 9 ” g x+ | +- . Electric, same as above. 
x 
99C 710 + 26 says 11 24 4 11 as ad x + +—- « Electric, same as above. 
x 
99C 816 ° 26 1 x 13 7 . 13 . . X+]4+- . Electric, same as above. 
x 
Customatic 604 . 26 | 13%x9% | 21 * 8 ° « xX+/4+- ° Electric, same as above. 
x6 
Customatic 710 . 26 me * " 24 : 10 " ” X+/1+- - Electric, same as above. 
x 
Customatic 816) “ 26 pial 13 27 . 12 a . x+]+- $ Electric, same as above. 
x 
Duplex 9D 845; “ 31 | 13 ig 25 . 10 ¢ 4 X+]/+- “ | Electric, same as above, plus memory dials 
- ‘ totals. 
12D 945 “ 34113x13 29% “ 13 - s aes Pi fe for auto. grand totals. 
x7% 
MARCHANT DiV., 
SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT, 
INC. 
SDE $475 | lyr. | $36 | 16x 14x9 | 34 720 16 | full, Movable | X ++ — | Free | Multiplication controls separate from single- 
single entry cycle add and subtract bars eliminate 
repeat key. Positive or negative divi- 
sion. Single-key depression keyboard 
with check dials. Complete carry-over in 
all answer dials. 

ORX 495 " 42 | 16x 14x9 | 34 1500 16 yan Movable X+- . Rapid multiplier, push-button multiplication, 

ts ingle entry positive and negative. 

SDCR 525 36 | 16x 14x9 | 34 720 16 I, Movable | X ++- . All features of DE plus carriage tabulation 

single entry and clear return key. Positive and nega- 
tive division, with dividend-add key, 
line-up, optional clecr return, and auto- 
matic division decimals. 

1OBCR 595 F 36 | 16x 16x9 | 38 720 20 pos Movable | X ++-— 5 Same as 8DCR with ten-column keyboard. 

gle entry 

Vonkoymatic TKM 95) ° NA. | 15 x be 34 300 16 | 10-Key, Auto. all “ | Fully enclosed mechanism including carriage. 

x 8% single entry Back transfer. Automatic short-cutting. 
Slide-away cari handle. 
Figurematic 8ADX 695 “4 42 | 16x14x9 | 35 1000 16 | full, Movable all 55 Push-button pet es Aa with three dial 
double entry proof, positive and negative accumula- 
tion, constant, tabulation, and clear 
return. Positive and negative division, 
with dividend-add key. 
Figurematic 10ADX 755 9 48 | 16x16x9 | 39 1000 20 | full, Movable all . Same as 8ADX with ten-column keyboard. 
_ double entry 

bir A cael | 785 48 | 16x16x9 | 40 1000 20 I, Movable ; all “i All features of ADX plus automatic double 

double entry keyboard entry and split cleorance of 
middle dial with individual locks for 
- individual extensions and grand totals. 
Figuremaster SEFA 815 48 | 16x 14x9 | 36 1300 16 | full, Auto. all * All multiplication features of ADX plus multi- 
double entry tab carriage control, two-way carriage 
shift, flexible key-lock for any or all 
; columns. All division features of ABIOFA 
x “ . plus automatic line-up. 

—— aac eed 865 48 | 16x 16x9 | 39 1300 20 | full, Auto. all £ All multiplication features of ADX plus live 
double entry tabulator keys that shift carriage from 
any position to any position. Two-way 
carriage shift. Positive and negative 
division, with optional clear return and 

e automatic division decimals. 

Figuremaster 105FA 695 48 | 16x16x9 | 40 1300 20 | full, Auto. all ¥s Same as 8EFA, with ten-column keyboard. 

an double entry 

TWansfle TRIGA 945 54 | 16x16x9 | 40 1300 20 | full, Auto. all ” All features of ABIOFA plus back transfer. 

double entry Touch of single key transfers figures to 
keyboard dials. Split clearance of 
middle dial with individual locks. 

Deci. Magic SKA 985 £ 54 | 16x16x9 | 44 1300 20 full, Fully auto. all ° One key seis decimals in keyboard, all 4 
single entry dials. Completely automatic positioning 
| and dearance in multiplication and divi- 
| sion. Automatic division line-up. Single 
eras entry squaring. 

—_— | ee ae etn) Be 1300 | 20 | full, Auto. all « | Same features as EFA. Standard braille 
double entry symbols embossed on all dials, keys and 
controls. 

Binary-Octal 10MR | 2950 . 60 16x16x9 40 1300 20 full, Auto. all “ Calculates in binary-octal number systems. 

double entry Decimal digits retained in upper dial for 


direct conversion from binary to decimal, 
and vice-versa. All other features of EFA. 
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This is a Pilot Model 
of an Extrusion-Coater 
for Frustrated Packaging Men 


Have a new packaging idea with no prac- 
tical way to test it out? And wouldn’t it be 
nice if you could get precisely representa- 
tive samples without the cost of a produc- 


tion run? 


If your idea involves polyethylene coating, 
we may have an answer for you. This pilot 
extruder is here to put ideas to work — at 


little or no cost. 


If the problem is resolving a question of 
coating thickness or density or any num- 
ber of paper or board “‘substrates’’ for ex- 
ample, we can help solve it for you. All we 


need are your performance specifications. 


The pilot model is the running mate of our 
96” wide extruder recently put into opera- 
tion. The large machine is the most up-to- 
date available anywhere — with extra 
width advantages that can mean profitable 


economies for your company. 


We'd like to go to work on some frustrat- 
ing packaging problem for you — be it per- 
formance or price. For information and 
samples of typical polyethylene coated 
paper products, please write to our main 


offices at Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 


Chicago 6 *« New York 17 ¢ San Francisco S « in Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., Montreal 
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Profitable Reading for Purchasing Agents 


New Books 


McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of Science 
and Technology. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 330 
West 42nd St, New York 36, N. Y., 
9,300 pages, 15 vols. Price: $175 
($159 before Nov. 15). 


Many eminent scholars, in- 
cluding Nobel Prize winners, are 
numbered among the more than 
2,000 specialists who have con- 
tributed to this monumental ref- 
erence work, which covers the 
entire spectrum of today’s scien- 


tific, engineering, and technical 
knowledge. 

Many of the articles are as 
timely as the headlines in your 
daily newspapers, and some, in 
fact, were written by the scien- 
tists who are credited with the 
very discovery or new develop- 
ment being discussed. A great 
deal of the information has never 
been available in book form be- 
fore. 

The treatment ranges from 
concise definitions to comprehen- 
sive discussion in depth. A com- 
plete 100,000-entry index and a 


simplified cross-referencing sys- 
tem of 40,000 citations make it 
easy to locate needed information 
and serve as a guide to all the 
articles in the encyclopedia re- 
lated to a particular field. 

In addition, the work contains 
9,700 illustrations to supplement 
the text and increase its useful- 
ness. This is a “must” reference 
work for the general scientist as 
well as for the specialist who 
would like to add to his knowl- 
edge in those fields of science and 
engineering that touch upon his 


specialty. 


Electronic Computers and Their Busi- 
ness Applications, by A. J. Burton 
and R. G. Mills. Distributed by Inter- 
national Publications Service, 507 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 325 
pages. Price: $11.25 (This price was 
incorrectly quoted as $1.25 in a 
previous issve.). 


Aids to 


Purchasing 
Netherland Suppliers 


Guide alphabetically _ lists 
manufacturers of capital goods 


ONE OF A SERIES DEPICTING MARKET AREAS SERVED BY INLAND *ART BY NICKOLAS SIDJAKOV 


INLAND 


Gateway to the 
great northwest, 
the Twin Cities 
form an enor- 
mous distribu- 
tion center— 
shipping the 


Vast is this territory, 
covering all 
of Minnesota, 
North Dakota 

and the north- 
ern half of 
South Dakota. 


products of its 
industries over 


A tremendous 


land, yet every- 


thousands of 
square miles. 
And here, Inland 
serves— furnishing the steels from 
which Minnesota’s thriving industries produce 
air conditioners, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, 


cranes, derricks — bridges, railway cars, farm 
cultivators, bins, batteries of all-steel silos, struc- 
tures for an expanding petrochemical industry 
—millions of cans for this fertile land’s great 
food-packing industry—diverse products like 
corrugated metal culverts, electrical controls 
and equipment for Minnesota’s famous millers. 


Inland men, representatives of their company, 
make this land their home—love it for its lakes 
and forests—are proud of its heritage. Here, is 
the source of the Mississippi, Father of Waters. 
Here, is the famous Mayo Clinic. Here, are the 
Mesabi iron mines and the great ore shipping 
port of Duluth. This is the land of Paul Bunyan 
and of Sinclair Lewis and of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. And from this land comes 
Scotch Tape, Univac, sugar beets, canning corn, 
peas, potatoes, wheat to feed the world and mil- 
lions of Christmas trees to gladden the hearts 
of children all over America. 


where Inland is a 

familiar name— 

welcomed as a good 

neighbor, respected 

for the quality of its 

products, unstinting 

metallurgical counsel, its dependable service. 

Here, Inland has grown as the area’s industries 

grew and expanded—sharing good times and bad 

—learning through intimate experience as the 

men who built the plants and made the products 
grew in stature and in technical knowledge. 


Here, Inland has served for many decades—en- 
joying the confidence and friendship of north- 
west businessmen and civic leaders—and here 
Inland will continue to serve in all the years 
to come. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


30 West Monroe Street Chicago 3, Ilinois 


Sales Offices: Chicago + Davenport + Detroit + Houston « Indianapolis 
Kansas City + Milwaukee « New York « St. Louis + St. Paul 

Other Members of the Inland Family 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 

Inland Steel Products Company 

Inland Steel Container Company* 

Inland Lime & Stone Company* 

*Division 


66 years of service to the Industrial Middle West 
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in the Netherlands. This compre- 
hensive listing enables prospective 
buyers in U. S. to directly con- 
tact manufacturers for their 
specific requirements. Various 
industries represented include: 
agricultural industry; steel struc- 
tures (lifts, cranes, pipe-lines, 
etc.); mechanical industry (metal- 
working machinery, tools, pumps, 
etc.); electro-technical industry 
(electric motors and apparatus, 
lighting and welding equipment, 
etc.); indoor equipment for office 
and shops; and more. A copy of 
this 188-page book is available 
without cost from Netherlands 
Trade Commissioner, Suite 1020, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


From the 


—— Manufacturers 


Commercial Glasses 


Details properties of 32 com- 
mercial glasses, including thermal 
stresses, heat transmission, cor- 
rosion resistance, viscosity data, 
a temperature conversion table, 
etc. Booklet B-83 (Rev.) (16 
pages). Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N. Y. 


Dry-Type Transformers 


Contains selection and applica- 
tion information on General 
Electric’s complete line of spe- 
cialty dry-type transformers. 
Also gives prices, dimensions, 
and _ specifications for single- 
and three-phase general-purpose 
transformers, distribution and 
voltage-stabilizing transformers 
and more. Mercury-lamp ballasts, 
integral distribution centers, port- 
able oil testers, etc. are also cov- 
ered. Bulletin GEA-6907A (24 
pages). General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5,N. Y. 


Welding 


Gives physical properties, 
major uses, detailed application 
instructions for welding, brazing, 
soldering, cutting, hardfacing, 
etc. Practical hints and short 
cuts are given for automatic and 
semiautomatic welding wire 
(56 pages). All-State Welding 
Alloys Co., Inc., White Plains, 
| mS 


Bulk Handling Equipment 


Describes company’s complete 
line of construction and bulk 
materials handling equipment in- 
cluding tractor shovels, tractor 
dozers, tractor loggers, excavator 
cranes, etc. Features six special 
tractor shovel attachments—for 
lift, backfiller blade, root rake, 
tine bucket, and rotary and V- 
blade snow plows. Bulletin 150A 
(25 pages). Construction Ma- 
chinery Div., Clark Equipment 
Co., Pipestone Plant, Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 


Latexes 


Lists company’s complete line 
of latexes—their properties and 
end-use areas. Latexes include 
polystyrene, saran, vinyl, acrylic 
latex families, etc. Paint, paper, 
textile, and building product use 
areas are emphasized. (13 pages). 
Plastics Sales Dept., The Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 


Storage Racks 


Discusses use of Tube-Strut 
clamps with ordinary pipes for 
“custom” construction of storage 
racks and fixtures to fill your 
specific needs. (12 pages). Tube- 
Strut Corp., 2960 Marsh St., Los 
Angeles 39, Calif. 
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Your Guide to New Products 


(Continued from page 34) 
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Micrometer 
Direct Reading 


Micrometer provides direct 
reading from digits in three 
windows in the frame. Win- 
dows have magnifying lenses 
to enlarge the number and 
prevent particles from enter- 
ing the instrument. Numbers 
are expressed in thousandths 
of an inch. 

Price: $38.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

J. T. Slocomb Co., 65 Mat- 
son Hill Rd., South Glaston- 
bury, Conn. (PW, 11/7/60) 


Power Supply 
Free of Transients 


A new model transistorized 
power supply offers high cur- 
rent output with close regula- 
tion and freedom from tran- 
sients. Ratings are 0 to 18 v. 
de at 0 to 35 amp; line regu- 
lation, 0.005%; load regula- 
tion, 0.05%. 

Price: $1,595. Delivery: 3 
wk. 

Mid-Eastern Electronics, 
Inc., 32 Commerce  St., 
Springfield, N. J. (PW, 11/7/ 
60) 


Grinder 


For Medium-Duty 


Medium-duty belt grinder, 
powered with a 3 or 5 hp 
motor, has 90-in. long abra- 
sive belt with an 8-in. contact 
wheel. With accessories, the 
grinder adapts as a_ floor 
stand unit, swing frame 
grinder, or lathe mounted 
cylinder grinder or polisher. 

Price: $725 to $760. De- 
livery: 1 to 2 wk. 

Grinding & Polishing Ma- 
chinery Corp., 2530 Win- 
throp Ave., Indianapolis 5, 
Ind, (PW, 11/7/60) 


Drafting Device 
Moves Work 


Compact drafting device is 
adaptable to any existing 
work surface. Continuous 
belt permits mobility of work 
with quick transfer of draft- 
ing activity from one sheet to 
another without removal or 
realignment of work. 

Price: $74.50 (36 in.) and 
$82.40 (42 in.). Delivery: 4 
wk. 

Burmar Assoc., 210 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
(PW, 11/7/60) 
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Photocopier 
15-in. Wide Image 


Compact photocopier 
copies original documents up 
to 15 in. width by any length. 
It will copy anything typed, 
printed, duplicated, photo- 
graphed, written, or drawn, in 
any color, any ink, pencil or 
crayon. 

Price: Approx. $300. De- 
livery: immediate. 

A. B. Dick Co., 5700 West 
Touhy Ave., Chicago 48, 
Il. (PW, 11/7/60) 


Oscilloscope 
Multi-Trace 


Monitoring oscilloscope 
displays up to 8 wave-forms 
simultaneously. Number of 
traces displayed depends on 
number of amplifiers used. 
Repetitive and single sweep 
speeds of 5, 2.5, and 1.25- 
in./sec. are provided. A 25- 
sec. single sweep is also avail- 
able. 

Price: $2,200. Delivery: 
45 days. 

Sanborn Co., Industrial 
Div., 175 Wyman St., Walt- 
ham 54, Mass. (PW, 11/7/ 
60) 


Timer 
Offers Wide Range 


Transistorized electronic 
timer offers wide range of 
selection in timing ranges and 
physical mounting. Standard 
unit is plug-in with 2-pole, 
double throw, 5 amp resis- 
tive contacts, and operates on 
115 v. ac. 

Price $73.60 ea. Delivery: 
2 to 4 wk. 

Syracuse Electronics Corp. 
ge Box 566, Syracuse 1, 
. Y. 
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Lifting 
® Hoist. A lifting apparatus com- 
posed of ropes or chains and pulleys, 
usually mounted overhead for the pur- 
pose of raising and lowering a load 
within a fixed line. In its simplest form, 
the hoist is hand operated—more com- 
plex and heavy duty units employ an 
electric motor and compounded pulley 
arrangements. 
@Crane. A machine for lifting a 
load and transporting it within a 


limited area. Movement is along a fixed 
path determined by an overhead track 


Devices 


or beam, or tracks on the floor. The 
crane may move in a lateral or forward 


position or a combination of both. 

@ Derrick. An apparatus for lifting 
a load and moving it in a horizontal 
line. Though fixed, in operation, the 
derrick often is mounted on a mobile 
base for transport from job to job. The 
lifting device is affixed to the top of a 
mast which extends over the load to 
lift it. The load then is moved in a 
horizontal line through rotation of the 
mast. (PW, 11/7/60) 
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(Continued from page 1) 
$500 and $600. This machine 
will not be rented. 

The Electro-Stat machine will 
produce five copies per minute at 
a cost of about 3¢ each, the com- 
pany said. BBM, on the other 
hand, estimated its machine will 
turn out four copies per minute 
at a per piece cost of “less than 
5¢ each.” 

Each machine has its own spe- 
cial paper, with the BBM copy 


PRODUCTION MODEL of BBM 
copier uses 500 ft. roll of paper. 


machine using a 400-foot roll of 
copy paper rather than cut-sheets. 
The copy is produced in black ink 
on white paper. 


Seeburg Manufactures 


Actual manufacture of the 
APECO “Electro-Stat”, for which 
orders are now being taken, will 
be done by Seeburg Corp. of 
Chicago. 

Federal Manufacturing and 

Engineering, a subsidiary of Vic- 
toreen Instrument, is manufactur- 
ing the BBM unit. The company 
has contracted for an initial $2- 
million production of 10,000 
| units and is accepting additional 
| orders now. 
} The only other machine on the 
| market embodying the electro- 
static technique is the desk-size 
Haloid-Xerox 914 copier, priced 
at about $4,000 or renting for 
about $95 a month. 


How It Works 


Basically, electrostatic copying 
involves a process of charging, 
| exposure, development, and fix- 
, ing. 
| The zinc-coated surface of the 
copy paper is coated with an elec- 
trostatic charge that attracts the 
black powder ink that is used to 
make the copy. The paper is then 
exposed to the original document. 


New Muffler Cuts Out 
| High - Frequency Noises 


__. Denver — Denver Chicago 

Transport Co. is producing a new 
diesel muffler, combining high 
muffling performance with high 
life expectancy. 


Well Above Standards 


Company President Hugh J. 
Kolowich, reporting on results 
of a test conducted by a Chicago 
| accoustical consulting firm for 
’ more than 200,000 miles, stated 
* that the muffler offered a_per- 
* formance average well above the 

Automobile Manufacturing As- 

sociation’s standards. 

The muffler is especially effec- 
tive in screening out disturbing 
high frequency sounds. 
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2 New Office Machines Turn Out 
Copies by Electrostatic Process 


Light bouncing off the original 
will cancel out the charge on the | 
copy paper any place the original | 
is blank. 
Ink Sticks to Charge | 


The black ink powder is then 

dusted over the entire copy sheet, 
but it only sticks to the still- 
charged portions — thus forming 
an accurate duplicate of the orig- 
inal document. The powder image 
is then heated to fuse the powder 


Step | 
Blanket Charging 


POWER SUPPLY 


ZINC-Ox!I DE 
RESIN - COATED 
ELECTRO-STAT PAPER 


INFRA -REO 
HEAT TUBE 


Step 4 
Fixing the Developed Print 


Step 2 
Optical Exposure | 
TT 7 (mA 
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a on 2 
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FUSIBLE POWDER | rk 
OW (RON CARRIER PAren movemeny | 
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- La — ri- 
ROTATING of 
MAGNETIC BRUSH m- 
Step3 on 
Powder Development 
using Magnetic Brush 
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to the paper. 


ELCO 


TOOL 
AND 


1123 SAMUELSON ROAD, 
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COLD- 


HEADED 
SPECIAL 
PARTS 


Substantial savings are often achieved through 


the use of low-cost cold-headed parts in 
place of complex assemblies or pieces 


requiring several machining operations. The 


examples shown here represent a wide 


variety of possibilities, yet these are only a few 
of the thousands we have produced. Our 


sales engineers and field representatives 
are ready to give you skilled advice on 
potential adaptations to your products. 


Just call your Elco man. 


SCREW CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS 


ROCKFORD, 


Opens New Quarters; 
Plan for Open House 


The North Shore Mental Health 
as the association 
were settling into a new home this 
week at 554 Lincoln avenue, Win- 


Clinic as well 


netka. An open house is scheduled 
for January. 

The clinic, formerly located at 
Highland Park Hogpital, and the 
association offices, one on Sheridan 
Road in that suburb, now are under 


Separete stairways divide the 
traffic to the two places. A north 
flight leads to the clinic waiting 
room and six offices; one on the 


rT | south to the association, thus as- 
44; J-suring. nrivecy tn visitors — 
ELECTROSTATIC PROCESS is used to make dry copies of any subject matter, such as the clipping on right. 


put your production 


IN OAFE HANDS 


with SORETY 


SURESEAL GLOVES 


Surety Sureseal Gloves, (made from Hycar) give 
positive protection against the greatest number of 
acids and other corrosive liquids and wear up to 
14 times longer than competitive materials. They 


SURESEAL MOST SPECIFIED WHERE 


vf the handling of acids and other cor- 


rosive materials demand maximum 416 more snag, abrasion and puncture-proof and 
hand protection. the exclusive Surety Turn-Cuff gives added pro- 
tection for arms and prevents liquid from getting 

@ production requirements prescribe into the glove. 


fast, sure handling of caustic liquids. +41) us your requirements and test a pair today — 


at our expense. Write on your letterhead naming 
your glove jobber and you will receive a pair by 
return mail. 


THE 


y Positive protection against crippling 
and disfiguring accidents is a neces- 
sity. 


v longer glove life is needed. russer co. 


CARROLLTON, ONIO 


IN CANADA: Safety Supply Co., Toronto 


“ QUERYTHING HINGES ON HAGER/.” 


We'll make IT for youl For standard (5,000 different types 


ond sizes) or special hinges, write or wire: C. Hager & 
Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., Victor & “‘I'’ Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 
In Canada, Hager Hinge Canada Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


a 


Founded 1849, Every Hoger Hinge Swings on 100 Yeors of Experience 


SERVICE 
CARTS 


LYO 


2 SIZES 


30” 
16” 
32” 


long 
wide 
high 


36” 
24” 
32” 


wide 
high 


, 5 MADE OF LIFETIME STEEL 


Save steps and time in material 
handling. Have 5” diameter composition rub- 
ber wheels—2 stationary and 2 swivel. Formed 
steel tube push bar. 3” deep, pan type trays. 
Lyon Gray baked-on enamel. 


Write for free 92-page Lyon Steel Equipment Catalog. 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Don’t Blame the Salesman 


San Francisco, Calif. 
I have just finished reading 
with interest and amusement 
your column “PURCHASING WEEK 
Asks” (PW, Oct. 3, ’60, “How 
do you handle the problem of 
pre-purchasing by other depart- 
ments?”, p. 11). 
Let us assume you have asked 
this same question of various 
salesmen. Here is one answer: 
What purchasing agents gen- 
erally don’t realize is that all of 
their problems are internal within 
their own organizations. If they 
can’t straighten out their own 
people, how can they hope to 
Straighten out all the salesmen 
who call on them? 
What purchasing agents gen- 
erally don’t realize is that pur- 
chases made by responsible ex- 
ecutives—department heads and 
key employees-—are just as legal 
and just as binding as those made 
on a purchase order form. 
One purchasing agent said that 
he corrected the trouble by re- 
turning invoices to vendors. This 
does no good. All the vendor has 
to do is mail the invoice back 
to the personal attention of the 
person who made the purchase. 
The bill is paid. The purchasing 
agent sits there with his mouth 
hanging open. 

And if it isn’t paid, all the 
vendor has to do is sue or turn 
the invoice over for collection 
(purchase order number or not) 
and the bill is collected. 

If the janitor calls up and 
orders something, and he is on 
the payroll, this is a valid order. 
The purchasing agent may have 
to get the janitor fired, but if the 
order was placed, the merchan- 
dise delivered, received and 
used, then the company has no 
choice but to pay the bill. 

Most salesmen get involved 
with problems like this because 
they are invited in. A vice presi- 
dent makes an inquiry; a sales- 
man calls on him. The vice 
president wants what the sales- 
man has to sell and wants to 
know how soon he can get it. 
The salesman says he will de- 
liver it tomorrow. If he is a smart 
salesman, and most of them are 
(much smarter than most pur- 
chasing agents think and in 
higher income brackets), the 
salesman will ask: “Do I need 
an order number to bill this?” 

The vice president then either 
calls purchasing and asks a clerk 
for an order number or he says, 
“Just send the bill to my atten- 
tion.” 

Purchasing agents are strong 
or not strong; they have complete 
control of purchasing or not— 
depending on themselves. 

But when they return invoices 
or blame salesmen for their own 
weakness, they are only kidding 
themselves. If they have pur- 
chasing problems, these have to 
be corrected within their own 
organizations. To blame the 
salesman is to blame the wrong 
guy. 

I own my own business and 
when anyone who works for me 
buys something he should not 
have bought, we pay the bill and 
then straighten out our own prob- 
lems. We either fire the offender 
or educate him. But we certainly 
don’t blame the vendor or 
supplier. 

Norman L. Cotton 


Follow-Up-Letters and Comments 


Any Suggestions? 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
We have been trying to get 
hold of “Explosives—Military 
Pyrotechnico and Chemical 
Warfare Agents” by Jules Bebie, 
MacMillan Co., 1949, without 
any success. 
The book is out of print, and 
none of the book shops in New 
York City seems to have it. Do 
you know where I might locate a 
couple of copies? 
Grace Schucman 
Purchasing Agent 
Sigmund Cohn Corp. 


Correction 


Warwick, N. Y. 
I call your attention to the fact 
that the Lehigh and Hudson 
River Railway Co. will continue 
to provide service from the West 


| 
its con- 
old Lacka- 
wanna at Port Morris and the 
Lehigh Valley at Easton. Both 
of these routes provide service 


via Buffalo both from 
nections with the 


between the West and New 
England via the Maybrook gate- 
way, and there is no intent at this 
time to change that service in any 
way, shape, or manner, except to 
improve it. 

Your article (PW Oct. 3 p. 1) 
indicates that the only service 
between Buffalo, the West, and 
Maybrook would be via the new 
merger Erie-DL&W route. I call 
this to your attention so shippers 
and purchasing agents will not 
be misled. 

Harold W. Quinlan 
President and General 
Manager 

The Lehigh and Hudson 


River Railway Co. 


CHICAGO LOCKS 


Rugged and Reasonable for any Application 


Here are a few of the many precision-made 
Chicago Locks available. They’re engineered 
for maximum security — made of carefully 
selected and tested metals. And they empha- 
size attractive design and compactness. 

Whatever your needs, you’re sure to find 
a Chicago Lock that’s perfect for your pur- 
pose .. . and priced right, too. 


*One of the ACE Lock line—Maximum security locks with 
the exclusive round keyway. 


Write today for your FREE catalog showing, in detail, 
the entire Chicago Lock line. 


) SHICAGO LOCK CO. 


2uSe N. Racine Avenue © Chicago 14, Illinois 


Addressing Machine Co. of Calif. 
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Sewage Disposal 
Costs May Be Cut 
By 2New Methods 


New York—Sewage waste dis- 
posal costs may be cut by two 
recent developments—an entirely 
new process for destroying sludge 
and a compact filtering unit. 

The new process, developed by 
the Zimmerman Process Div. of 
Sterling Drugs, Inc., is now in 
operation at Wausau, Wis., and 
several other installations are 
under construction. The Zimmer- 
man process, known as the wet 
oxidation method, works some- 
thing like a huge pressure cooker. 

A concentration of sewage 
sludge is pumped into a vessel 
under pressure at from 400 F to 
700 F. The..wastes are burned 
flamelessly, and the heat gefer- 
ated helps sustain the reaction. 
Any excess heat can be used to 
generate electricity. 

Oxidation leaves a water-born 
inert ash suitable for fill and the 
ordinary gaseous products of 
combustion. 

The Wausau plant is geared to 
meet the needs of the city’s 
60,000 people. A similar installa- 
tion under construction in Chi- 
cago will be able to handle the 
sludge load of 2-million people, 
and will be completed at a cost of 
$12,000,000. This plant’s four 
reactors will be 75 feet tall. 

The compact filtering unit, de- 
veloped by Project Fabrication 
Corp., of College Point, N. Y., 
uses a controlled filtration plant 
to give odorless, waste purifica- 
tion. It is geared for small waste 
loadings. A 2-ft. x 2-ft. x 24-ft. 
unit handles filtration of the sani- 
tary “waste of 600 people. An 
8-ft. x 8-ft. x 24-ft. plant will 
service a 2,500 population. 

Wastes and air are introduced 
to the unit in controlled amounts 
and trickle through a series of 
filters. Filter surfaces contain 
organisms which live on food pro- 
vided by the waste. As water 
moves progressively down the 
filter column it becomes cleaner 
and cleaner. 

A system of automatic controls 
obtains a high degree of treat- 
ment, making it possible to pass 
waste through the filter once and 
obtain water-clear and odorless 
effluent. Any biologically treat- 
able waste can be handled. 


New Method Color-Coats 
Metals in Single Step 


Philadelphia—Pennsalt Chem- 
icals Corp. has developed a new 
chemical surface-treating process 
that color coats all metals in a 
single treatment. 

The Hinac process, shown for 
the first time at the 1960 National 
Metals Exposition and Congress 
in Philadelphia, will be marketed 
nationally to metal processors and 
fabricators, the company said. 

Hinac coatings are applied in 
aqueous solution at room tem- 
peratures by roller, dip, or spray. 
The only pre-treatment required 
is thorough cleaning and rinsing. 

The process includes seven 
colors—red, brown, green, blue, 
black, gray, and bronze—all of 
which resist acids, alkilis, and sol- 
vents, Pennsalt said. A full year’s 
exposure to Florida sun, and 
2,000-hour weather-meter tests 
exhibited good weathering, fade 
resistance and gloss retention. 
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STRIP SWITCH made of two layers of conductor encased in vinyl will 


close circuit when pressed at any point. It may be cut to any length 
and mounted by staples or adhesive. Manufacturer: Tapeswitch Corp. 


Milwaukee — Allis-Chalmers 
has developed a “two-high” de- 
sign for high voltage motor con- 
trol that it says takes only 50% 
the space of conventional equip- 
ment. 

The new Space-Maker control 
features two full-voltage, high 
capacity motor controllers, one 
above the other. Each unit can 
have a full rating of up to 3,000 
hp. maximum at 4,000-5,000 v, 
with interrupting capacity of 250 
MVA at 4,000-5,000 v. 


Allis-Chalmers to Market a New 
Space-Saver Motor Control in 61 


The size reduction was possible 
mainly because of Allis-Chalmers 
Type 456 contactor—the first to 
use the glass polyster super pyro- 
shield insulations which replace 
sheet metal wherever possible in 
construction. 

The Space-Maker is also the 
first on the market to employ 
completely drawout control, Al- 
lis-Chambers said. A wheeled 
contractor carriage carries con- 
tactor, main fuses, and related 


gear out of the main frame. 
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What’s the lowest cost way 
to produce steel parts like these? 


No matter what size the part, or how intricate, Ryerson 
flame-cutting service may save you money over cast 
or forged parts. And you get quick delivery of one part 


or a thousand, cut to close tolerance—with almost 
cut accuracy. 


Save 6 ways: 
1. No dies or molds needed. 


2. Less machining required to finish—sometimes none. 
3. Lower freight costs—you don’t pay shipping on mate- 


rial you later scrap. 


4. Less time in process—convert products into cash 


quicker. 
Ss. No loss on rejects. 
6. Design changes are simpler, less expensive. 


A blueprint or sketch with clearly marked dimensions is all 
we need for prompt handling of your flame-cutting require- 
ments. Heliarc cutting of stainless also available on request. 
Call your nearby Ryerson plant for cost-cutting, flame-cut 


Steel today. 


die- 


PLATES IN STOCK 


Nation's broadest selection of types and sizes 


CARBON STEEL 


Forming and Welding 
Quality 


ASTM A-7 
E-Z-Cut® 20 & 20L 
.40/.50 Carbon 


ALLOY STEEL 


8620 & E8615 

4130 & 4140 

T-1 (Firebox & 321 BHN) 
Type 502 

A.Q. 4130 & E4130 


High-Strength Low- 
Alloy 

Flange & Firebox 

Abrasion Resisting 

Jalloy 360 

4-Way® Safety Plate 


STAINLESS STEEL 


Types 302, 304, 
304L, 309, 310, 
316, 316L, 321, 
347, 410 


STEEL: ALUMINUM + PLASTICS » METALWORKING MACHINERY 


zm RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Member of the 


Steel Family 
® 


PLANT SERVICE CENTERS: BOSTON « BUFFALO * CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO « CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND « DALLAS « DETROIT * HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + SPOKANE * WALLINGFORD 
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Japanese Aim New Export Drive at U.S. Markets 


Tokyo—Japanese electronics 
manufacturers are set to pull the 
stops on a new flood of exports 
to America. This time it will be 


phonographs, hi-fidelity, and 
stereophonic-radio combination 
units. 


The latest onslaught is ex- 
pected to affect the U.S. furni- 
ture as well as electronics indus- 
tries because the new units will 
come in Japanese-made cabinets. 

Evidence that the new drive is 
about to get underway came at 
the recent radio and TV parts 
show here, which featured a host 
of new—and cheap—product 
lines, by manufacturers of cabi- 
nets, stereo tuners, and speakers. 

While industry sources de- 
clined to spell out their export 
plans, there were indications that 
the new sales drive could be as 
spectacular as the Japanese tran- 
sistor radio flood, which now ap- 
pears to be on the wane. 

Leaders of the new export 
push include Toshida Co. (Amer- 
ica’s General Electric Co. is larg- 
est stockholder), Hitachi, Mitsu- 
bishi, Japan Victor (no relation to 
Radio Corp. of America), and 
Sony. 

Sony, which paced the transis- 


Ship Operators Claim 
Administrative Rules 
Hamper Seaway Traffic 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Ocean shop 
operators have hit out against cer- 
tain administrative rules that they 
claim are hampering their opera- 
tions on the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

First salvo in the campaign was 
fired at a recent hearing before 
the Joint Legislative Committee 
on Commerce and Economic De- 
velopment here, when the ship 
operators charged Canadian Sea- 
way authorities with: 

® Favoritism. Seaway officials, 
claim the operators, are favoring 
the big Lakes freighters at the 
expense of smaller ocean-going 
vessels because of the differences 
in tolls. 

© Refusing to improve existing 
facilities. A $150-million to 
$200-million improvement of the 
Welland Canal, say the operators, 
would relieve the United States 
of having to build a new $600- 
million all-American canal across 
the Niagara Peninsula. 

By revising current administra- 
tive rules, the operators contend, 
construction of the proposed 
canal could be avoided. Congress 
already has given the U.S. Army 
Engineers $35,000 to study the 
feasibility of such a ship canal. 

On the question of favoritism, 
the operators cited a recent order 
by Canadian Minister of Trans- 
port, George Hees, who ordered 
three Lakes bulk carriers to be 
sent through the Welland locks 
for each ocean-going vessel, at a 
time when a line-up at the canal 
entrance was causing delays of up 
to two days on ocean ship de- 
liveries. 

O. Lincoln Cone, of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine Institute 
testified: “The institute has re- 
peatedly requested the rescinding 
of this order for the reason that 
the St. Lawrence Seaway was not 
constructed for the convenience 
of Great Lakes bulk carriers as 
against ocean-going, general- 
cargo vessels, but for the purpose 
of accommodating both types of 


tor boom, has already started ex- 
porting stereo-high fidelity radio- 
record consoles to sell for less 
than $250 in the U.S. Hitachi is 
turning out a four-speaker, two- 
band, radio-phonograph housed 
in a 32-in.-long teakwood cabi- 
net, that will retail for $90 in 
Japan and America. 

Along with the hi-fi equipment, 
the electronics producers are ex- 
pected to send over large ship- 
ments of larger transistor radios, 
clock-transistor radio combina- 
tions, and possibly transistor por- 
table television sets. 


Another area the Japanese 
electronics sgakers will attack is 
communications equipment. Shi- 
baura, a subsidiary of Toshiba, 
has already accepted an order to 
deliver six 10-K¥ short wave 
transmitters and ancillary equip- 
ment for a Caracas, Venezuela, 
radio station. 

In addition, the company will 
ship eight 1-kv. medium wave 
transmitters to the New Zealand 
government. Both orders are ex- 
pected to be fulfilled early next 
year. Prices of the transmitters 
were not revealed. 


British Building 


Remote Control 


For Machining of Toxic Materials 


London — Armstrong Whit- 
worth Equipment, of Gloucester, 
has started building a remote 
control machine shop under a top 
security government contract it 
was revealed here. 

Informed sources say the shop 
will be operated by machinists in 
a control room several miles away 
from the actual plant. Opera- 
tions will be watched over televi- 
sion screens and carried out bv 
turning knobs on a small control 
panel. 


Further details of the plan were 
not revealed, but it was reported 
that remote control was essen- 
tial because of “unsuitable work- 
ing conditions for the operators.” 
It was understood that toxic ma- 
terials were involved in the high- 
precision machining operation. 

Basic component of the new 
system is an _ electro-hydraulic 
servo valve, developed for indus- 
trial use by Armstrong, which is 
a member of the Hawker-Sidde- 
ley Group. 


vessels on an equal basis. 
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Mr. Tuttle adds: “Screwsticks are cut from Chase 3-Mark 
Free-Cutting Brass Rod. We insist that the rod be absolutely 
uniform in size to avoid jam-ups in the driver. Tensile 
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“High-speed automatic screwdriving started with Chase 3-Mark Rod” 


says Grant Tuttle, Purchasing Agent of 
American Screw Company, Willimantic, Connecticut... 
maker of “Screwstick.” This bright, time-saving idea loads 
an automatic screwdriver with a stick of screws... lets 
an individual operator turn out up to five times as many 
assemblies, compared with older methods. 


strength of each length of rod must be uniform, too. ..since 
finished screwsticks rely on torque to snap off each screw at 
precisely the right instant. And end-to-end straightness is 
just as critical. Because no other free-cutting brass rod is so 
dependably uniform and straight, American Screw Company 


uses nothing but Chase 3-Mark Rod.” 


Ask your Chase representative for full details about 3-Mark, 
or check and mail the coupon at the right. Learn today 
about the finest free-cutting brass rod anywhere. 
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because of the general slowdown in U.K. car production and the | start making standard machines. 
even shakier outlook for the industry as a whole. The reason is simple: There’s 
Result: Weakening of rubber prices on the London market [no domestic market for type- 


* * 
ore st ers clive (about £1 over the last couple of weeks) and a £5 slide on the |Writers because the Japanese 
iti written language, made up of 


more sensitive Singapore exchange. 4 wen, et apne FB 5. 
Copper, too, has continued its two-month-old downward drift |WOTS SymDo's rather than letters, 
NOVEMBER 7-13 which has remained unabated by both the official price drops of cannot be adapted to any kind of 
effective office machine. 
London—tThe voices of gloom are growing louder in the British 
business community these days, with most industry leaders pre- 


This Week's 


U.S. producers and the production curtailments by non-American The portable machines now 
dicting a general drop in both production and basic commodity | °"'P™ controls. parable to Belgian machines, say 
* Amerex officials, but they refused 

While these industries—chemicals, steel, textiles, and metal Pat any eee epee ee ha only They said “a few thousand have 
working—are still maintaining relatively high output levels, many ._ shipping portable machines to |}.0n shipped to different coun- 
and months as demand and prices fall. American manufacturers have no need to worry, however, recently bought 36 cases of the 
because their Japanese counterparts won’t present much of a |“Rexina” portables, which come 


producers. Most sources here are now predicting further producer being produced sell at prices com- 

peices. oe : to disclose precise f.o.b. prices. 

British P.A.’s feel production will decline over the coming weeks America. tries,” and that a New York bank 
Rubber is a case in point, say these business experts. Most tire threat, says Amerex International Trading Co. Amerex sees little |in plastic carrying cases. 


manufacturers have been reluctant to stock up on raw materials 


chance that the Japanese industry, less than two years old, will 


A CHASE “PLUS” for users of sheet and strip in coils... new 
ater-resistant shrouding paper that protects metal against damage, 
taining, oxidation. Metal arrives in excellent, ready-to-work condition. 


LOCKWORK ACCURACY in thermostat parts comes from Chase 
ass strip, with its extremely close dimensional tolerances. General 
ontrols Company of Burbank and Glendale, California, also gets 
prrosion resistance, with no protective coating needed. 


ASE SERVICE is available at any one of the largest network : 


warehouses in the industry. Bring ALL your non-ferrous and 


pinless metals needs to the nearest Chase Multi-Metals Service ° 


enter (listed at right) your headquarters for metals and service. 
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ALUMINUM 
BRASS-COPPER 
AINLESS | 


Chase Multi-Metals Service Centers: 


ATLANTA 10, GA. 
695 Stewart Ave., S.W. 
Tel. PLaza 5-5731 


BALTIMORE 30, MD. 
1315 Key Highway 
Tel. PLaza 2-2565 


BOSTON 4, MASS. 
411 “D” Street 
Tel. Liberty 2-0126 


CHICAGO 339, ILL. 
5401 W. Grand Ave. 
Tel. TUxedo 9-4000 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
222 Post Square 
Tel. PArkway 1-3326 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
4000 Chester Ave. 

Tel. HEnderson 2-2300 
DALLAS 7, TEXAS 

5052 Sharp St. 

Tel. FLeetwood 7-8187 
DENVER 16, COLORADO 
5101 Colorado Bivd. 

Tel. DUdley 8-2441 


DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 


14480 Woodrow Wilson Ave. 


Tel. TOwnsend 8-2939 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
16 Drennan Street 
Tel. CApitol 2-7266 


(NDIANAPOLIS 21, IND. 
1609 Oliver Avenue 
Tel. MElrose 7-1543 


KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 
1710 Washington St. 
Tel. Victor 2-1710 


LOS ANGELES 54, CALIF. 
6500 E. Washington Bivd. 
Tel. RAymond 3-5351 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
1741 W. St. Paul Ave. 

Tel. Division 2-7630 


MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINN. 
145 N. Tenth St. 
Tel. FEderal 6-4661 


NEW ORLEANS 25, LA. 
1000 So. Jeff. Davis Parkway 
Tel. HUnter 6-5441 


NEW en "pasa ca 
55-60 58th 

MASPETH rs; L. 1., N.Y. 
Tel. TWining 4- 0500 

Tel. Bigelow 8-1700 


PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 
20th and Venango Sts. 
Tel. BAidwin 3-5800 


PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 
1001 Brighton Road 
Tel. CEdar 1-7900 


PROVIDENCE 1, R. |. 
66 Branch Avenue 
Tel. DExter 1-2300 


ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
4641 McRee Ave. 
Tel. PRospect 6-3111 


SO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
230 Shaw Road 
Tel. JUno 3-4994 or PLaza 6-4809 


SEATTLE 4, WASH. 

1957 First Ave., S. 

Tel. MAin 4-1862 
WATERBURY 20, CONN. 
40 East Farm St. 

Tel. PLaza 6-9444, Ext. 209 


SALES OFFICES: 


CHARLOTTE 2, N. C, 

222 S. Church St. 

Tel. EDison 2-4152 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
200 Division Ave., N. 

Tel. GLendale 9-7136 
ROCHESTER a6 N.Y. 

45 Exchange S 

Tel. HAmilton é- 3959 
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BRASS & COPPER CO. watersury 20, CONN. 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corporation 


NAME & TITLE___ 
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(J Non-Ferrous Forgings 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER Co. 
DEPT. PW-11, WATERBURY 20, CONN. 
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(—-D 3-Mark Free-Cutting Brass Rod 


() Cold Heading Brass Wire 
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Belfast—Northern Ireland likes 
the sweet smell of American in- 
dustry on her shores and is now 
looking for more. 

Most recent bid was made by 
Lord Glentoran, the Northern 
Irish Minister of Commerce, who 
toured most major cities in the 
United States and Canada in an 
effort to attract more companies 
to his country. 

Lord Glentoran told a special 
press conference for McGraw- 
Hill editors that his country was 
prepared to offer American firms 
one-third of their financing of 
capital equipment and plant costs. 
In addition, he stated, the govern- 
ment already has built a number 
of new plants—small, medium, 
and large—that are ready to 
receive any company that wishes 
to use them. 

He said Northern Ireland would 
provide a “door” to the European 
Common Market and Free Trade 
Association as well as a con- 
venient location from which to 
ship parts and products back to 
the United States. 


Washington — Governmental 
purchasing agents in Great 
Britain have reached the peak in 
professional achievement and 
standing, claims Albert Hall, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Na- 
tional Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing. 

Hoping that some of the Brit- 
ish polish, education standards 
and techniques will rub off on 
the American governmental P.A.., 
the NIGP at its recent convention 
here unanimously approved a res- 
olution to affiliate itself with the 
U.K’s Institute of Public Sup- 
plies. 

While immediate plans merely 
call for an exchange of members 
of the respective boards, the 
NIGP eventually hopes it will be 
able to step up the educational 
program for P.A.’s in this country 
to the level of their British 
counterparts. 


New Products — Blandfield 
Chemical Works, Edinburgh has 
come up with a new chemical 
said to “taste nastier than any- 
thing yet discovered.” It will be 
used in denaturing ethyl alcohol 
for industrial and toilet prepara- 
tions, which must be rendered 
unpalatable before it can enter 
the U.S. duty free. . . . Butters 
Bros., Glasgow, says it has in- 
stalled the largest traveling jib- 
crane in the world at a northern 
English shipyard. The 1,000-ton 
machine can lift 112 tons and 
swing the load in a radius of 
122 degrees. . . . Philips, of Eind- 
hoven, Holland, has started mak- 
ing electro-luminescent panels 
for industrial applications, in- 
cluding indicator dials, scale 


readings, etc. 
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Foreign News in Brief 


Install Underwaier Well 


Talara, Peru—Peruvian Pa- 
cific Petroleum Co. has completed 
installation of its first underwater 
well. 

The new wellhead, which sits 
on the ocean floor under 130 ft. 
of water, delivers oil to an on- 
shore tank farm through a string 
of 3-in. aluminum pipes anchored 
to the ocean bottom. 

The flow line and all aluminum 
service lines were supplied by 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh. Alcoa spokesmen pre- 


dicted the new underwater tech- 
nique could eliminate the need 
for costly platforms in off-shore 
oil field development. 


Inco to Maintain Output 


Toronto—International Nickel 
Co. has decided not to reduce 
copper production at its Cana- 
dian mines, despite the world- 
wide trend in this direction. 

Although the company already 
has reduced copper prices to 
28% ¢/lb., officials said an out- 


put curtailment “is not possible” 
at this time because of capacity 
demand for nickel. Copper and 
nickel are produced together. 


HC to Double Capacity 


London—Honeywell Controls 
Ltd., wholly owned British sub- 
sidiary of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., has launched 
a $2.8-million expansion of its 
Motherwell (Lanarkshire) plant. 

The three-year program is ex- 
pected to double the company’s 


capacity of industrial instrumen- 
tation, microswitches, and ther- 
mostat controls for heating sys- 
tems. 


Firm Expands Production 


Toronto — Vibro-Equipment 
Div. of SWECO Canada, Ltd., 
a newly formed company, has 
started manufacturing vibro- 
equipment for process industries 
at its new main plant here. 

The company, which makes 
SWECO Vibro-Energy Separa- 
tors under license from South- 
western Engineering Co., Los 
Angeles, will produce 18-in., 30- 
in., and 48-in. dia. separators, as 
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other extruders 
said it couldn’t 
be done... 
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4GENERAL DID ITI! 
3 

KS 

b The manufacturer of heaters wanted a hearth bottom — 
34 a fluted, gold-anodized aluminum extrusion. Specifications 
z called for a 7”x.050” shape. Extruders with presses that 
3s take 8” diameter billets said it couldn’t be done because of 
8! the thinness, too great a reduction ratio. 

% G.E.I. engineers came up with the extrusion, on a - 
st press! The shape is extruded half round, then straightened, 
%% notched and bent, holes punched, and finally gold-anodized. 
Bs If you have a problem involving aluminum fabrication, 
Dy finishing or extrusion, why not take it to General, pioneers 
“(in developing new uses for extruded aluminum. 

EH 

ec 

% GENERAL EXTRUSIONS, INC. 
a 

& 4040 LAKE PARK RD., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

ww Sales Offices At St. Lovis, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 

Fe Cincinnati, Cleveland and Chattanooga. 

ray Consult your classified phone book under Aluminum Products 
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Edmont Case No. 584: Handling oily steel tubing, leather palm gloves 
became slippery and unusable in 10 shifts. Edmont recommended 
an extra-flexible plastic coated glove with non-slip grip (No. 404 
Snorkel), which wore 12/2 shifts, reducing glove costs 26.6%. 


Extracoated glove replaces leather 


In the case above, the job-fitted glove gave longer, safer service 
because of its non-slip grip and resistance to oil and abrasion. 
2-piece jersey liner, seamless palm, wing thumb and preflexed 
fingers assure extra flexibility, dexterity and comfort. 

Free Test Offer to Listed Firms: Tell us your operation. 
From more than 50 types, we will recommend correct 
Extracoated gloves and send samples for on-the-job testing. 


Edmont Inc., 1254 Walnut Street, 
Coshocton, Ohio—In Canada, 
write Edmont Canada Ltd., 


Cowansville, Quebec. 


Edmont 


‘JOB-FITTED GLOVES 


BUYERS’ 


BUSINESS GIFTS.... 


GUIDE... 


Biase 


Recorday helps them: 


‘THE SPECIAL GIFT for 
EXECUTIVES and 


Organize their time © Keep appointments © Keep promises ® Work 
effectively @ Follow through © Remember details © Sell more 


A complete 12-Month Memo System and Work Organizer With Leather 
Pocket Case—Designed Especially For Executives and Salesmen. 


Includes a daily expense record—A must for tax purposes. 


Give them 
a 
BETTER MEMORY 
For Christmas— 


MORE SALES 
For 
1961 


gift 


you. 


INCENTIVE PLANS 


pleased 
with Select AGift? 


No worrisome Christmas shopping for 


-.@ sure-to-please gift for every- 
one on your list...on every occasion. 
That's Select-A-Gift — the famous pres- 
tige gift plan that allows each recipient 
to select his or her own gift from an ex- 
tensive array of America's most wonted 


items. All details handled with 


utmost finesse —a crowning reflection 
of your good taste. No prices mentioned. 


Ideal, too, for 


Used By Many Leading Companies. 


Send Today for complete 12 month unit on oppor, complete details 
and quantity prices. Satisfaction unconditionally guaranteed. 


53 Stote St. 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Recorday Co. oe. rw 


Please send the following Complete Recorday Units on Approval: 
whe av With Deluxe Brown Case $8.50. .....With Black Morocco $10.50. 


Company 


Address 


® Service Awards 
® Sales Incentives 
(Merchandise and Travel) 
@ Birthday Programs 
| Yo nitay 
} want 
Iwaus 


Write today for 
complete details. 


AGE 


Department PW-2 

Ist Avenue North at 13th Street 
Birmingham 3, Alab 

Telephone FAirfax 3-6351 
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FOR CUSTOMERS — EMPLOYEES — ANNIVERSARIES 
— OPENINGS — SHOWS 
AND OTHER OCCASIONS 


PURCHASING 
EXECUTIVES 


TRYING TO DECIDE 
ON JUST THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS GIFT 

FOR THAT 
HARD TO PLEASE 
PERSON ? 


For every 
Business Gift want— 
—any occasion 
CONSULT THIS 
NOVEMBER 
AND THE 
OCTOBER 17TH ISSUE 
OF THE 


BUSINESS’ GIFT 


SECTION 


7TH ISSUE 


well as grinding mills, crushers, 
and metal finishing mills for a 
host of Canadian processing 
industries. 


Germans Strike It Rich 

Bonn—West Germany has 
struck its richest iron ore find. 
The surprise hit came while drill- 
ing for oil in Lower Saxony. 

The deposits are said to be 
between 266 and 1313-ft. down, 
with richest content at the 200 to 
400-ft. level. 


Soviets Cut Crude Tags 


Tokyo—lIdemitsu Kosan Co., 
chief importer of Russian crude, 
announced at 10¢/bbl. reduction 
by Moscow. 

A company official said the 
new Soviet price was in line with 
an escalator clause aimed at 
keeping Russian prices competi- 
tive on the world market. 


British Start Talks 


London—tThe British govern- 
ment has started negotiations 
with other European countries 
to establish a new international 
patent system. 

The move, aimed at closing at 
least one gap between the Com- 
mon Market and EFTA coun- 
tries, could result in companies 
having to obtain only one patent 
on new products for the entire 
free world. The U. S. will sit in 
on the negotiations as an “ob- 
server.” 


Seaway Traffic Drops 


Messena, N. Y.—September 
upbound traffic on the St. Law- 
rence Seaway from Montreal to 
Lake Ontario nosedived 45.5% 
below the same period of 1959, 
the Seaway Authority reported. 
Welland Canal upbound traffic 
also suffered a decline of 28.9% 
below last year. 

On the other side of the ledger, 
downbound traffic in the Mont- 
real Lake Ontario section in- 
creased 56% over a year ago, 
while downbound Welland traffic 
for September rose 51.2%. Sea- 
way Officials attributed upbound 
declines to a slowdown in iron 
ore shipments. 


Japanese Pre-fabs 


Tokyo—Mitsui Bussan Kaicha 
joined the ranks of Japanese 
firms turning out pre-fabricated 
homes. 

The 4'%2-room house is built 
of “Air Panel,” a material con- 
sisting of a honeycomb of resin- 
treated kraft paper sandwiched 
by two plywood panels. 

Mitsui, which has already 
picked up an order for 5,000 of 
the new homes from the Caracas 
Construction Bureau, Venezuela, 
says the air-panel insulation is 
“extremely” durable and water re- 
sistant, yet light enough to be 
carried by two men. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
part of long-range cost control 
efforts. 

© Data processing. Most P.A.’s 
will be looking for automated 
ways of assembling information 
to take the guess work out of in- 
ventory control. 

@More contract buying. To 
take advantage of contract rates, 
purchasing departments are look- 


ing at coordinated buying of raw 


materials and maintenance items 
in multiple-plant setups. 

@ Transportation overhauls. 
Freight car “warehousing” won't 
continue indefinitely, but the 
present scramble to keep inven- 
tories down is showing the P.A. 
where he can make transportation 
savings. The current demand for 
closer sources of supply could 
have a profound effect on trans- 
portation. 


Western, Southern Rails Flag Out 


On Rate Hikes in 


(Continued from page 1) 


high-tonnage commodities. For 
example: 
@lIron ore, petroleum, and 


coarse grains. These are among 
the key commodities exempted 
from the new-line haul tariff in 
certain sections of the West. 


® Plan 2 piggyback rates (in the 
South). 


@imported iron ore move- 
ments from Mobile to Birming- 
ham. 


Competition from U.S. Steel’s 
barges forced rails to hold rates 
down on _ Birmingham-Mobile 
iron ore movements. With few 
exceptions, truck competition was 
held responsible for flag-outs 
along Western routes. One excep- 
tion: Chicago & North Western 
didn’t apply the increase to iron 
ore shipments from Northern 
mining ranges to Upper Lake 
ports. 

A North Western spokesman 
said increasing competition from 
foreign ore, plus the expenses in- 
volved in deep-shaft mining were 
factors. The Soo Line, Great 
Northern, and others followed 
North Western’s lead. 

‘ In the case of other commodi- 
ties, flag-outs were laid directly to 
truck competition. For example: 

® Refined petroleum products. 
The North Western did not raise 
line haul rates on this commodity 
for movements from such Mid- 
west marine and pipeline terminal 
points as Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Green Bay and Des Moines. 


Item & Company 


INCREASES 


Iodine Salts, lb. 
Potassium Iodide 
Potassium Iodate 
Sodium Iodide 
Calcium Iodate 


Potash, muriate, bulk, per 


dut 
Pencils, Eagle, Nov. 21 


Some Key Areas 


®@ Coarse grains. Where rates 
had been established to meet 
truck competition, railroads are 
holding the line. 

@ In-transit coke charges. Prac- 
tically all new intransit coke 
charges fell by the wayside in 
Western territory. 

The Eastern railroads do not 
consider these flag-outs a signi- 
ficant threat to the general unity. 
“The situation is more intact than 
any other general freight increase 
we’ve been through,” E. V. Hill, 
chairman of the Eastern Rail- 
roads Traffic Executive Assn. told 
PURCHASING WEEK. 

Most rail officials backed up 
this view, arguing that it has been 
the practice for years to “make 
certain adjustments” after a gen- 
eral increase has gone into effect. 

“In cases where rail rates hit 
motor carrier rates right on the 
nose, it would be foolish for the 
railroads to price themselves out 
of the market,” said T. H. 
Maguire, chairman and general 
counsel of the Western Traffic 
Assn.’s executive committee. A 
spokesman for the Western Trunk 
Line committee pointed out, how- 
ever, that notices of independent 
action had been “filtering in at the 
rate of several a day for over a 
month.” 

Southern railroad executives 
contacted by PW were more 
militant in their reaction. 

C. B. Culpepper, secretary and 
general manager of the 525- 
member Atlanta Freight Bureau, 
said flatly, “The Northern lines 
have gone wild, and we are 
clubbing the Southern lines into 


Inventories Still Big Target for P.A.s 


Many P.A.’s and economists 
see a danger in an intensified pro- 
gram of inventory cutting such 
as outlined above. In fact, some 
observers are warning that a con- 
tinued pullback in industrial buy- 
ing could lead to a sharp drop 
in manufacturing output within 
the next three months. 

Says economist Eliot Janeway, 
“The purchasing agent has been 
so successful in shifting the pres- 
sure of carrying inventory to 
vendors that vendors are three 
months ahead of their customers. 
Thus, hand-to-mouth buying 
could lead to a 30-day shutdown 
in many industrial operations.” 

If a business upturn should oc- 
cur, supplier inventory levels 
might be found dangerously low. 
“Purchasing people are going to 
have to keep in very close touch 
with their own sales people,” says 
A. G. Ruediger, general purchas- 
ing agent, Carrier Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., “so that when there 
is an upturn they can immediately 
bring their inventories back to 
base line and operate normally. 

“Then,” he warns, “we must 
keep very close watch on what 
happens as far as lead times are 
concerned, Otherwise, we may 
be caught on a limb.” 

Keeping inventories in a bal- 
anced ratio to sales without get- 
ting caught in a sudden upturn is 
the overriding problem of most 
P.A.’s. 

That’s why P.A.’s feel that 
short-term inventory cutting is 
ideally offset by some long-range 
safeguards. For example: 

Velsicol Chemical Co. finds a 
yearly carrying inventory of 18% 
“adequate.” But purchasing 
agent S. A, Johnson is quick to 
point out that “low inventory re- 
leases capital to spend elsewhere. 

“We'd like to see better ex- 
pediting and shorter lead times,” 
said Johnson. “But this depends 
on what you want. For example, 
we may need nickel for a job in 
three months, but we can’t always 
be certain we’re going to get it.” 
Solution: Put the engineering de- 
partment to work on a substitute 
material, Johnson says. 

Supply shortage problems are 
a spectre P.A.’s expect to face 
well into 1961. The P.A. of an- 
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(Continued from page 1) 
conceded that the national economy is headed into a “moderate 
downturn,” but in the same breath, they declare it really doesn’t 
matter whether you call it a readjustment or recession—for in 
“any case, the slackening is mild.” 

—And at the other end of the automotive hierarchy, Stude- 
baker-Packard—apparently in the auto business to stay despite 
some earlier reports to the contrary—has mapped out its own 
record spending program—a $26-million expenditure for tools 
that will carry through the next couple of years. S-P is pushing 
plans for the debut of another new compact next fall. The new 
model, supplementing a restyled Lark line, will feature a four- 
cylinder front-mounted liquid-cooled engine. 


MORE ON LEASE VS BUY—Studebaker, capitalizing on 
growing fleet operator acceptance of compacts, offers extensive 
guidance service to firms on the big question of whether to lease, 
buy, or operate on an employe-owned basis (in the case of auto 


fleets). 


No hard and fast rule is possible because of individual case 
variables such as size of company, available maintenance facili- 
ties, nature of fleet usage, etc. But to help potential Lark 
customers come to a well-considered decision, S-P has just 


published a “Guide to Business Car Operating Methods.” 


A 


keen comparison of alternatives, it is available in booklet form 
from S-P’s Fleet Sales Division, South Bend, Ind. 


* a e 

WHAT ABOUT TRUCKS?—The lease-or-buy question with 
respect to trucks is examined in detail in another major study 
just completed by the Foundation for Management Research in 


Chicago. 


This analysis points out that firms lease 75% of 


their automobiles but only 5% of their trucks. Reason for the 
spread, according to the foundation, seems to lie in the fact 
that auto leasing systems are more flexible and in the past, 
have provided the fleet operators with more savings. 

But as in the case of auto fleets, the study indicates, there 
is a fairly clear dividing line that can help decide the lease-buy 
dilemma. Leasing seems rarely worthwhile for companies earn- 
ing less than 12% on working capital (or 6% after taxes). For 
firms earning more than 12%, leasing can pay off because a 
leasing company’s capital can be hired for less. 

The detailed pros and cons of lease-buy for trucks can be 
obtained by writing the foundation at 121 West Adams St., 


Chicago 3. 


said, “with the steel rate so low 
we are having serious trouble get- 
ting enough naphthalene and 
benzene produced from coke. 
These are bread and butter items 
for plasticizers.” 

Thus, the race for substitute 
materials will continue at full 
throttle in 1961, with suppliers 
being brought continually into the 
picture. 

Cost control is high on every 
P.A.’s list. “With lead times di- 
minishing,” says Ray Hancock, 
P.A. for Collins Radio in Bur- 
bank, Calif., “the era of com- 
pletely researching before you 
buy is over. We can’t operate 
under the old philosophy of ob- 
taining three quotes.” The solu- 
tion: formation one year ago of a 
“cost control group” which is 
responsible for requoting all ac- 
tive components the company 
purchases. Thus, the buyer has 
quoted prices (never over 30 days 
old) before him when he receives 
the requisition. 

Freight cost reductions are an- 
other problem for the P.A.—one 
that’s closely tied to the question 
of warehousing. “We are using 
in-transit stocks,” said Raymond 
H. Anders, director of purchases 
for Sun Oil Co. Such stocks are 
warehoused by the supplier for a 
4% service charge. But Anders 
considers the penalty worth it: 
“You just can’t borrow money at 
4% anymore to finance storage 
of these stocks,” he said. 


Freight rate increases can be 


expected to continue, most P.A.’s 
feel, but they represent the one 
area where the P.A. can still ma- 
neuver. Freight rate increases 
could favor the P.A. in 1961, 
believe Jim Lahhaye, purchasing 
agent of Johnson & Johnson, in 
(1) better service, and (2) keener 
competition. 

Data processing is going to be 
another big decision area for 
P.A.’s in 1961. Said NAPA 
President Paisley Boney, “As I 
see it, the profit squeeze is going 
to become tighter and tighter, 
making it increasingly important 
for purchasing to contribute to 
the profit picture. One of the best 
ways is through the efficient and 
fast accumulation of informa- 
tion.” 

Foreign imports will probably 
be the most ticklish decision area 
that P.A.’s will face in 1961. 
Rising labor costs at home will 
make overseas sources increas- 
ingly attractive to management— 
and more and more P.A.’s will 
have to come to grips with this 
problem. 

In the face of all these pres 
sures, P.A.’s will be called on to 
make more decisions than ever 
before—and this brings up still 
another problem that many pur- 
chasing executives say is becom- 
ing more acute—the shortage of 
qualified personnel. 

The range of skills needed to 
do the job today exceed the re- 
quirements of a few years ago, 
purchasing executives agree. 
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Cost- Cutters 


(Continued from page 1) 
figures shows why purchasing 
managers should proceed with 
caution. Manning practices vary 
widely between similar firms in 
the industry, according to the 
survey. For example, in the ac- 
companying table, there’s a vari- 
ance of as much as 500% in the 
number of purchasing employees 
in electronics firms, and about 
400% in chemicals and ma- 
chinery. 


One-Million Jobs 


The survey covers a total of 
1-million jobs in companies rang- 
ing in size from 1,000 to 20,000 
employees— including such blue- 
chip firms as International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., American 
Cyanamid, Boeing, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, and Radio Corp. of 
America. 

A breakdown reveals that the 
purchasing function comprises 
1.13% of the total work force 
surveyed. This compares to 
2.97% for accounting, 1.22% 
for personnel, and office manage- 
ment, 1.32%. Line functions, 
such as manufacturing workers 
and management, total about 
60% of all employees, and mar- 
keting, 11.8%. 

Many large firms, according to 
Enell, are using the survey’s 
manning rates as a yardstick to 
gage their own administrative 
operations. One chemical firm, 
he reports, found that its person- 
nel and industrial relations de- 
partments had a manning rate 
seven times that of the industry 
average. The company cut back 
on some of the frills and, as a 
result, expects to save about $1- 
million in the next year. 


Others Follow Suit 


Other companies around the 
country are following suit, Enell 
says, and expect to chalk up sav- 
ings as high as $500,000—on the 
basis of cuts in their personnel 
departments alone. 

The survey is the first of its 
kind to determine the workloads 
for managerial and staff people. 
Enell points out that there “have 
been industrial engineering tech- 
niques for years to assess the out- 
put of a manual worker or ma- 
chine operator. But when you 
wanted to decide what is a rea- 
sonable workload for a personnel 
manager, a purchasing agent or 
accountant, you had no idea of 


AMA Survey Results 


How many purchasing men does 
your company have? Compare 
your department with these fig- 
ures from an AMA survey of 88 
medium and large size corpora- 
tions. 

Purchasing Employees 


as % of Total 
Industry Group Employment 
Range 
ow High Median 
Metal Fabrication. .3 to 1.6 8 
_ eve 4 to 17 1.0 
Bee to 1.9 9 
Aircraft & Airframe .9 to 2.7 1.5 
lectronics ....... to 3.3 1.4 
Electrical Machinery .6 to 1.4 1 
Average for 88 
DENS o851 4000 1.13 
how to measure it. You can’t 


measure hand movements be- 
cause it’s a brain job. So we 
developed this inter-company 


comparison technique.” 

AMA's research staff devel- 
oped a job classification system 
for some 60 positions and a 
“census form” for counting the 
number of employees for each 
classification. However, the actual 
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Measure P.A. 


nose counting was done in March 
of this year by special project 
men in each company. AMA 
trained them for the job at the 
association’s academy at Saranac 
Lake, New York. 

Originally 10 firms planned to 
participate in the study, but as 
word spread, top administrators 
asked that their firms be included, 
too. Now Group Ten, as the proj- 
ect is called, includes 88 firms, 
and more will probably be in- 
cluded in future surveys. Right 
now the survey is slanted toward 
big business practices, but Enell 
eventually plans to include more 
companies in the 500- to 1,000- 
employee bracket. 


Member Firms Get Data 


Each member firm receives a 
complete tabulation of all the 
data, broken down by 62 different 
job classifications and other vari- 
ables. Although the survey data 
is presented so that each company 
can remain anonymous, company 
project officers have been eager to 
cooperate with compatriots on 
further studies. 

The first study in depth covered 
personnel department adminis- 
trators, and the savings mentioned 
above came out of this special 
group study. The purchasing 
function is next under AMA’s 
microscope, for Enell reports that 
many of the 88 companies are 
particularly interested in addi- 
tional yardsticks to measure pur- 
chasing performance. In addition 
production scheduling and inven- 
tory control will come in for more 
attention in future surveys. 


Looks for Detailed Yardsticks 


AMA hopes to be able to pre- 
sent detailed yardsticks such as 
dollar purchases per employee, 
purchases by buyer, number of 
orders per buyer, and various 
purchases to sales ratios. Since 
there are 13 industry groups and 
88 companies, a computer will 


Performance 


probably be used to cross-corre- 
late the information. 

Although the AMA survey 
concentrates on industrial groups, 
leaving the service industries 
until later, some of its conclusions 
are borne out in a similar study 
of the purchasing agent in the 
utilities field. 

The study, conducted by F. M. 
Reinhold, vice president-purchas- 
ing at Connecticut Light and 
Power Co., shows (as might be 
expected) there are proportion- 
ately fewer purchasing men per 
thousand employees in the service 
industries. 

Purchasing employees com- 
prised .61% of total employees 
for small utilities (less than 250,- 
000 customers). Utilities with 
more than a million employees 
averaged .34% purchasing em- 
ployees. Reinhold also tabulated 
the ratios of supervisory person- 
nel and buyers to clerical employ- 
ees. These figures ranged from 
one supervisor to 2.21 clerks for 
small utilities to one per 3.42 
clerks for utilities with 1-million 
customers. 


Warns Against False Economy 


Reinhold adds his warning to 
that of AMA’s Enell: Don’t cut 
your staff simply because its 
higher than your industry aver- 
age. Good buying takes time, he 
points out, and it may be false 
economy in some cases to trim 
buyers from the payroll—if it 
means overloading the rest of the 
staff. 

“An overworked buyer who 
takes short cuts—or who doesn’t 
have the time to explore the pos- 
sibilities of better prices, lower 
transportation costs, and the like 
—can be a very expensive em- 
ployee. Splitting up his work 
with another buyer may boost 
purchasing department costs, but 
it can also result in greater over- 


all savings in the long run,” con- 
cludes Reinhold. 


EDP Standardization Closer Now 


(Continued from page 1) 
nation’s $4.25-billion-a-year of- 
fice equipment business. 

Manufacturers pinpointed four 
areas that promise to make things 
easier for the buyer who now has 
to wade through a maze of dif- 
ferent style computers, tapes, 
storage devices and such. The 
four trends include: 


@A trend toward standardiza- 
tion. 


@ Tape capture at point of op- 
eration. 


®@ Emphasis of general purpose 
equipment. 


@Shift toward solid state de- 
vices. 


Manufacturers are looking to 
standardization to make it easier 
for the machines to “talk to each 
other”—especially in the area of 
input and output. Some 51 tape 
codes are in use at the present 
time. 


Coming to a Head 


The present problem can be 
compared to that of the railroads 
in the 19th Century when there 
were as many track gages as com- 
panies. Customer pressure and a 
standardization program recently 
undertaken with the American 


Standards Association are bring- 


ing the EDP problem to a head. 

Tape capture at the point of 
operation provides a partial .n- 
swer to standardization. The 
process lends itself especially well 
to accounting and retail opera- 
tions. The accounting machine, 
cash register or calculator auto- 
matically prints a punched tape 
of the transaction. The tape can 
be converted to cards or sent to 
the computer. 

Virtually all manufacturers are 
now going down the line with 
general rather than special pur- 
pose equipment. They are em- 
phasizing the general machines— 
then tailoring them to meet par- 
ticular needs. 


Move Toward Solid State 


A move towards solid state 
computer equipment is now in 
full swing. Transistors and other 
semi-conductor equipment is now 
in full swing. Transistors and 
other semi-conductor devices 
drastically reduce size of the 
equipment and eliminate need for 
extra-strong floors and huge air- 
conditioning installations. 

General feeling in the com- 
puter industry is that there will 
be no revolutionary changes in 
the near future. The need to work 
existing equipment and systems 
into expanded installations keeps 
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to curb a rapid price decline. 


News in Brief 


U. S. Plywood Cuts Production 
New York—U. S. Plywood Corp. last week joined a long list 
of lumber producers who are curtailing their output in an effort 
U. S. Plywood’s production cut- 
back, second in three months, brings its plywood output down to 
75% from a previous 80% level. 


CAB Okays Airline Expansion 
Washington—Three local airlines, Central, Ozark, and Trans- 
Texas, were granted Civil Aeronautics Board approval to expand 
their operations in seven Midwest and Southwest states. 
CAB approval came on the heels of an okay for four large airlines 
—Continental, Trans World, Braniff, and American, to terminate 
services to smaller cities in the same area. 


The 


Copperweld Cuts Tags 
Pittsburgh—Superior Steel Div. of Copperweld Steel Co. cut 
prices of copper-clad steel last week by 1.2% to 1.8%. The move, 
a reflection of the recent 3¢/lb. copper producer price cut, brings 
cold-rolled steel strip, clad on both sides with 10% copper, to 
$43.40/cwt., down 80¢. Steel strip clad with copper on one side 
only was dropped 45¢ to $36.35/cwt. 


Esso Cuts Prices 
New York—Esso Standard trimmed the price of light heating 
oils and diesel oils last week by 0.3¢/gal. Along the Atlantic Sea- 
board from Charleston, S. C., to Portland, Me. 
wipes out a previous 0.3¢/hike in September, was blamed on poor 
sales due to unseasonably warm weather. 


The cut, which 


(Continued from page 1) 
sympathy with the move. “It is 
indicative,” said a Smith-Carona 
spokesman, “that we need a more 
comfortable margin.” 

Buyers recalled that Royal led 
off the last price increase on 
standard equipment on Novem- 
ber 1, 1957. Other manufactur- 
ers followed suit, raising the 
ll-in. carriage model from 
$212.50 to $225. The current 
price increase puts the cost of 
the similar machine at $249.50. 

Here is the reaction this time 
around among other manufactur- 
ers checked by PURCHASING 
WEEK: 

Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc. 
could well be the first to follow 
with a price increase, “though 
we have not made a decision as 
yet,” a spokesman said. This is 
due primarily to the fact that 
it is introducing two new electric 
typewriters this week. One, a 
compact electric at $225, matches 
the price of an office standard. 
The other is a “deluxe electric” 
at $455. The company will ob- 
serve the effect of its new ma- 
chines on the market before mak- 
ing plans to match the Royal 
move. (S-C was the last to in- 
crease prices three years ago.) 

Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corp. pointed out 
that “it doesn’t make sense that 
we would raise prices on the 
standard machine when we're in 
the process of setting up Euro- 
pean manufacture for the express 
purpose of coming up with a 
lower cost.” Remington’s over- 
seas move (see PW, Oct. 3, ’60, 
p. 9) still contains some question 
marks, principally whether or not 
its “special” office models will be 
built overseas. But this much is 
certain: It does not face the labor 
costs underlying the Royal Mc- 
Bee price action. Remington’s 
first portables will be coming 
from overseas before the end of 
the year with standards slated for 
January. The company feels it 
can hardly woo buyers to its over- 
seas move with a price hike. 

Underwood Corp., owned by 
Olivetti of Italy, also said that it 


changes in check. 
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does not intend to raise prices of 


Royal McBee Takes Price Lead 
On Standards; Competition Wary 


its standards at the present time. 

Royal McBee cited “labor and 
material” costs as key factors in 
its price hike. The labor factor is 
two-pronged: 

(1) A contract that went into 
effect Jan. 15, 1960 at its Hart- 
ford, Conn. plant brought a 5¢- 
per-hour wage increase last May 
2, “which is now beginning to 
catch up with us.” 

(2) A rate increase on group 
insurance effective Nov. 1 (date 
of the price rise) affected approx- 
imately 4,000 domestic employ- 
ees not covered by the union con- 
tract. (Of its 12,000 employees, 
roughly one third are union mem- 
bers, one third non-union, one 
third overseas). Royal recently 
completed a $1-million expansion 
of its Hartford plant. 

Most of the increases in the 
standard line match the 10.9% 
increase in the 1l-in. carriage 
model. Examples: 13-in. model 
rose from $232.50 to $257; 16- 
in. model from $245 to $269.50. 
Similar increases also occurred in 
its “spécial’’ office typewriters. 
Electric typewriters and portables 
were unaffected. 


Electrical Price Trials 
Postponed Till Nov. 9 


Philadelphia — Behind the 
scenes maneuvering delayed the 
scheduled start of the first trial 
in the Justice Dept.’s attack on 
alleged price-fixing practices in 
the electrical equipment industry. 

Attorneys for both sides en- 
gaged in extensive pre-trial nego- 
tiations both here and in Wash- 
ington before Federal Judge J. 
Cullen Ganey rescheduled trial 
of the first case (originally set for 
Oct. 31) for this Wednesday 
(Nov. 9). 

The first trial resulting from 
the 21 indictments that accused 
29 firms and a number of indi- 
viduals with a variety of both civil 
and criminal antitrust violations 
features the pricing of power 
switchgear and has General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse as key de- 
fendants. 
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High-speed steel drill blank sets 


Tolerance +.0002”, —.0000’ —Hardened and Ground ATTENTION! 
Every shop should have a complete set of these drill blanks. KNOCK-OUT PIN 
They can be used as an inexpensive substitute for plug 

gages when a tolerance of .0002” is sufficiently close. They USERS! 


can also be used as raw material for gage makers. 


COMPARE THESE PRICES! 


High Speed Steel 
36” Lengths 
Hardened and Ground. 
Tolerance Plus or Minus .001” 


Set No. D-29B ,” through 4” by 64ths $26.97 
Set No. D-60B No. 1 through No. 60 22.60 
Set No. D-26B A through Z 23.79 
Set No. D-80B No. 61 through No. 80 6.35 


Total price complete with metal 


containers: 135 pieces $79.71 


Sets may also be purchased Make your own 
. o> knock-out pins. 
individually at above Ready to use— 


simply cut to length 
you desire. Stand- 
ard sizes available 
from stock, 3%” 
through %” by 
32nds. § necial diam- 
eters and lengths 
can be furnished 
peony. Also ex- 
cellent for punches. 


prices. 

Also available at standard 
prices —sizes 33,” through 
1” by 64ths. Tolerance 
+.0005”, —.0000”; over-all 
length 6”. 


your largest selection 
181 sizes carried in stock 


Die Steel 


IN STOCK 


AT YOUR LOCAL DoALL STORE 
all laboratory-inspected 


DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 
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: A REPORT FROM ALCOA 


How one p.a. weighed his decision carefully, and cut costs drastically 
Yes, he literally weighed his decision. Discovered that aluminum wire weighs 30% 
to 50% less than copper. This coil, for example, weighed 18! lbs., compared to 26 
for the same length of copper wire with the same electrical capacity ... Less weight 
means faster, easier handling and installation. hLbmmediate savings. Compare 
first-price cost with that of equivalent copper wire, and you will quickly see how 
favorably Alcoa aluminum wire stacks up. When you consider other costs—handling, 
installing, pulling through conduit—you’ll see how aluminum saves money all along 
the way. That’s why it pays for a purchasing agent to know what you need to know 
about buying wire: 1. Alcoa’s aluminum wire can cost considerably less than copper. 
2. Availability is no problem. Rome Cable Division of Alcoa maintains adequate 
factory stocks and a nationwide network of distributors: 3. You can get technical 
and engineering assistance by experts to help in converting from copper to aluminum. 
When you decide on your next purchase of wire, be sure you have all the facts at 
your finger-tips. Contact our nearest sales office. Rome Cable Division of Alcoa, 

Dept. 13-110, Rome, New York. 


ROME CABLE 
DIVISION OF ALCOA 
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ALUMINUM 
WIRE 


NOW YOU CAN GET 
ALL 4 FRO 


Soca 


Aluminum wire and 
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Aluminum conduit 
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